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os It was all very well rendering unto Cesar 


the things that were Czsar’s, but it was no joke com- 
puting CCCXVI sacks each containing MDCCL 
sesterces, even with the aid of the Abacus. Proud 
Cesar, conqueror of all the world, quailed before 
simple arithmetic. 

And so, through the ages, figures have 
haunted humanity. Even the most agile mathematical 
brain, confronted with the complex problems of 
modern large-scale accounting and statistics, may 
tire and lose grip in the end. Not so with the 
Hollerith Punched-Card method of electrical ac- 
countancy which would have neatly tabulated, totalled 
and sub-divided Czsar’s tribute money — and indeed 
his entire imperial possessions — without taxing his 
mental faculties. No wonder that modern Czsars of 
Industry (and lesser lights) throughout the United 
Kingdom, and overseas territories, find Hollerith 


Punched Cards and Equipment invaluable. 
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Arbitration 


Arbitration plays an important part in the 
professional activities of Chartered, Incor- 
porated and Certified Accountants. 


The Institute of Arbitrators: was formed in 
1915 for the purpose of providing an organisa- 
tion which specialised in the knowledge of 
the Law and Procedure therein, as well as to 
further the settlement of disputes by this 
means. 


Membership is open to members of specified 
Professional Bodies among which the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants, the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants and Auditors, and 
the Association of Certified & Corporate 
Accountants are included; and Chartered 
Accountants, Incorporated Accountants and 
Certified Accountants are eligible for the 
Institute Panel for Professional Arbitration. 


Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 


The Institute of Arbitrators 


(Incorporated) 
10 Norfolk Street, W.C.2 
Examinations are held in May and November. 
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* Two Dollars Eighty 


So THE UNEXPECTED HAPPENED AND FROM SEPTEMBER 18 THE POUND WAS WORTH 
jo per cent. less in dollars—only $2.80. Unexpected not because devaluation is 
the wrong course at this stage of things but because so near the general election 
such a drastic step demanded uncommon resolution. 

It is to be hoped that the same attitude will prevail during the post-devaluation 
stage. Yet from Sir Stafford Cripps’ broadcast announcement on September 18, 
this appears somewhat doubtful. He was at pains to emphasise how limited would 
be the rise in internal prices. No doubt largely because of his words, the popular 
Press issued repeated assurances that the only price rises would be in bread and 
flour. Yet it should be apparent that unless sterling prices rise appreciably 
devaluation will have failed in its purpose. It is altogether too much to expect that 
there will now be a sufficient expansion in output to prevent rises in sterling prices. 
Failing such an expansion, the rises in prices must occur if the aim of enlarged 
exports, with or without a contraction of imports, is to be achieved. 

It would surely have been better if the Government had admitted the proba- 
bility, even desirability, of higher internal prices but had shown real determination 
to prevent corresponding increases in wages and other costs. That more than pious 
exhortation is necessary to prevent cost inflation may be seen from the continued 
truculence of the trade unions and, even more, of the unofficial bodies of workers. 


There is also no indication that Gov- 
ernment economies, so sorely needed, 
will be of more than token dimensions. 

Rising internal costs will necessarily 
limit the advantages in export markets 
to be derived from the devaluation. 
That a score or more other countries, 
not solely within the sterling area, 
have also devalued does not neces- 
sarily act in the same way. While the 
stimulus of our exports to these coun- 
tries is removed by their devaluation, 
they have obtained, just as Britain has, 
a differential advantage in the markets 
of dollar countries. There should be a 
flow of dollars to them for their 
additional exports, just as there should 
be a similar flow to us. The greater 
volume of dollars thus available in the 
sterling area generally and amongst 
countries with whom we had favourable 
trading balances should more than 
compensate for our not obtaining a 
stimulus on our exports to the other 
devaluers. 

Taken along with the other decisions 
reached at theWashington Conference, 
there is now some hope that trading 
equilibrium can be reached by the 
time Marshal Aid finishes in 1952. Of 
these other decisions, the most im- 
portant are the promised mitigation of 
American tariffs and customs pro- 
cedure, the proposed stock-piling of 
rubber and tin, the permitted use of 
Marshall dollars for wheat purchases 
in Canada and the proposed en- 
couragement of American investment 
abroad. But what happens to internal 
prices and costs is the major un- 
certainty. 


Effects of Devaluation on Stock 
Markets 


To some extent sterling devaluation 
had been discounted on the Stock 
Exchanges but the effects in the limited 
“street” market on the day following— 
when the official market was closed— 
were none the less substantial. There 
was active business in gold mines, 
rubber and oil shares: all of these, par- 
ticularly the first, were marked up 
substantially. The next day opened 
with quotations on the Exchanges down 
by anything like two points for the 
Funds, and with practically all equities 
higher than at the pre-devaluation 
close of business. But after the busiest 
day for some months a good deal of the 
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fall in the Funds, and a not incon- 
siderable part of the rise in almost 
everything else, had been eliminated. 
Business was, however, if brisk, not 
really great in amount. Large investors 
and institutions were waiting to see 
how the political situation developed, 
while the whole market was affected 
by the fact that the first day of post- 
devaluation dealings happened also to 


_ be the last day of the account. 


Subsequently, however, the general 
situation in stock prices remained sub- 
stantially the same. On September 26, 
when we went to press, gilt-edge stocks 
were some 0*2 per cent. and industrial 
equities some 2.5 per cent. down, com- 
pared with quotations before devalua- 
tion. Gold mine shares had appre- 
ciated by about 17°7 percent. Pur- 
chasers of industrial shares had begun 
to show more discrimination but the 
whole market seemed to be fearing 
wage claims and industrial troubles. 
Rumours of the resurrection of a tax 
on “ excess profits,’ of the possibility 
of one on capital gains, and of com- 
pulsory dividend limitation, also affect- 
ed quotations adversely. 


International Congress on 
Accounting 


The sixth International Congress on 
Accounting will be held in London 
during the week commencing July 16, 
1951. Full particulars will be published 
later. 

The arrangements for the Congress 
are being made by the International 
Congress Council, of which Mr. B. H. 
Binder, F.c.A., is chairman, and Sir 
Frederick Alban, G.B.E., J.P., F.S.A.A., 
vice-chairman. The joint secretaries 
are Mr. R. W. Bankes, secretary of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants, 
and Mr. A. A. Garrett, secretary of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants. 


Business Printing 


Probably most accountants appre- 
ciate, at least in theory, the importance 
of a well-printed and -designed business 
document. Yet very many published 
reports and accounts, for example, are 
unattractively laid out, fail to direct 
the reader’s attention to the main 
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points, make no use of colour, and little 
use of variation in type-faces. In sum, 
they are uninspired and unworthy 
specimens of printing. This must be 
partly because the attention given by the 
accountant to the form of the published 
accounts is not usually matched by an 
equal concern for their design and 
lay-out. Higher standards of commer- 
cial printing certainly depend primarily 
upon education among printers them- 
selves—but the customer should insist 
upon those higher standards. 

An exhibition of business printing to 
be held in London in March and April 
next is aimed at showing business the 
value of good commercial printing and 
at providing printers and typographers 
with a comprehensive display of well- 
produced specimens. The exhibition 
will be in nine sections, of which the 
two which will most interest the accoun- 
tant are those comprising ‘‘ commercial 
stationery : letter-headings, invoices, 
address labels, etc.,” and ‘‘ company 
printing: prospectuses, articles of asso- 
ciation, dividend warrants, annual re- 
ports, etc.” In the first of these sections 
a feature will be made of en suite sta- 
tionery, where the same style and design 
runs through the whole of a firm’s 
stationery. 

The exhibition, which is being 
planned by the Council of Industrial 
Design, is the first of its kind ever to 
be held in this country. 


Lloyd’s Underwriters’ Accounts 


For the first time, figures of the 
business of Lloyd’s underwriters have 
been published. They take the form of 
accounts presented by the Committee 
of Lloyd’s to the Board of Trade under 
the Assurance Companies Act, 1946. 
The form of account used is that laid 
down in S.I. No. 773 of 1948, in which 
the underwriting of each year is shown 
in an account covering a three-year 
period. The underwriting of any one 
year is not, therefore, closed ur*il two 
years after the end of the year in 
question. (See Accountancy for’ 
September, 1948, page 200, for our 
comments, not entirely favourable, on 
the forms laid down for these accounts.) 
The accounts show that total 
premiums (net of brokerage, discounts, 
commissions, returns and reinsurances) 
received in 1948 were nearly £90 


million. Premiums will also be 
ceived in 1949 and 1950 in reapers d 
the 1948 business, s» that the total z 
the year’s underwri ng may finally 7 
in excess of £100 miilion. ” 
Marine and tran:'; insur. 


. : ANCE pro. 
duced premiums of (47.4 Lay 
rather more than lialf of the ta 


divided among 160 svndicates repre. 
senting 2,258 members of Lloyd's 
Miscellaneous busines; 


: accounted for Joss acc 
premiums of £35-6 million, received by Mi cheet f 
100 syndicates of 2.355 Members. publist 
Motor risks, underwritten by 20 syne A quarte 
dicates of 624 members, and aviation parti 


risks (also included as a section gf 


transit insurance) accounted for the ™ 
premiums of £3.2 million, compa 
2,095 
publis 
The 
Central Land Board—Re 
of Chairman — clearl 
tribut 
Whatever accountants may think of the retain 
intricacies of the Town and Country purpé 
Planning Act, 1947, they will receive  avera 
with regret the news of Sir Malcolm § capit 
Trustram Eve’s resignation from the § to 15 
chairmanship of the Central Land § true: 
Board. In addition to his duties a § gross 
Chairman of the War Damage Com. § was 
mission, Sir Malcolm undertook to & the 
administer this most complicated plan- {§ show 
ning legislation. ‘This he did with a J slow 
determination to help the public to & exp: 
understand the working of the Act, and 
his many witty and helpful talks to 
professional bodies did a great deal to 
allay criticism of the new regulations. § Capi 
Now that landowners have submitted 
their claims to the Central Land Board D 
i Pr 
for reimbursement for loss of develop- 0 
ment value, perhaps Sir Malcolm 
feels that the first stage of the Board’s § Res 
work is ended. The next phase—te c 
administration of the central fund of & Re 


£300 million—comes more prominently 
into the realm of finance, and we wish 


the new chairman, Sir Thomas Phillips, § 
success in his involved task. , 
We await with considerable interest § ,,, 
details of the scheme now being pre- 
pared by the Treasury for the distribu- § 5 
tion of the central fund. Many § ¢, 
accountancy problems must remain 
unanswered so long as the administra: § * 
tion of so large a fund is in such § o 


obscurity. 

We shall keep accountants informed 
through these columns immediately 
details are known of the Treasury 
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A Grand Consolidation 


ANCE pro. 

lion, , With commendable industry The 
the tora) Economist has compiled (in continuation 
tS repre. MM of a series of articles commenced early 

Lloyd, MM sis year) a consolidated profit and 
United for MM joss account and a consolidated balance 
-Ceived by I heet for 779 public companies which 
Member, published their reports during the 
y 20 syp. quarter April to June last, giving com- 
| aviation parative figures for the previous year. 
ction of MM With acknowledgments, we reproduce 
ted for HF the main figures, including also the 


comparative profit and loss figures of 
2,095 companies whose reports were 
published in the year ended June last. 
The profit and loss figures show 


ASSETS 


Fixed Assets : 


Land, property and 


plant’... 8751 1,059°4 
Less depreciation 224 333°7 
65:4 725°7 
Trade Investments 191-6 231°0 
Intangible Assets go 87-6 
Current Assets : 
Stocks 501-9 605°5 
Debtors ee eo. 302°3 337°! 
Gilt-edged _ securities 778 54°9 
Other marketable 
investments 201°3 1girl 
224° 2513 
1,307°9 1,439°9 
2,241°2 2,484°2 


The noticeable features of the grand 


bank overdrafts and creditors’ bal- 
ances, and this, taken with the increase 
in stocks, indicates some strain upon 
companies’ working capital resulting 
from inflationary conditions, but the 
strain is less apparent than general 
knowledge of company finance in 
recent months would lead one to 


expect. 


Institute of Chartered 
Accountants of India 


The Institute of Chartered Accoun- 
tants of India was brought into existence 
by an Act of the Indian Parliament in 
July last, and the first election to its 
Council was held in August. Mr. 
G. P. Kapadia was elected President of 
the Indian Institute, and Mr. G. Basu 
(who is a member of the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants) was elected 


Bnation early how small is the total of dis- 
clearly ss ge , : 
tributed profits in relation to those consolidated balance sheet are the Vice-President. The Council comprises 
ik of the retained in business for self-financing increase in depreciation provisions by also three other Incorporated Accoun- 
ountry § purposes. The Economist calculates the about a half (the result, mainly, of the tants : Mr. N. M. Raiji (elected), Mr. 
receive average rate of earnings on the legal disclosure provisions of the new com- C. S. Sastri (elected) and Mr. K. N. 
falcolm capital at 33.8 per cent. Thisisreduced pany law); and the great expansion in Gutgutia (nominated by the Federation 
om the MH to 15.4 per cent. if calculated on the _ stocks, reflecting more difficult trading of the Indian Chamber of Commerce 
Land @ true capital or net worth. The average conditions. There is some growth of and Industry). 
ities a3 JF gross rate of dividend on the net worth 
Com. ff was only 6 per cent. Moreover, a om ames 5. Reports Published | Reports Published 
0k to M the quarter’s and the year’s figures April—June, 1949 July, 1948—June, 1949 
| plan. J show little expansion of profits. A (£ million) (£ million) 
vith a slowing down is now evident in this 
lic to expansion. 779 Companies 2,09; Companies 
t, and LIABILITIES 
ks to Previous Latest : Previous Latest Previous | Latest 
eal to Year Year Year Year Year Year 
dens (£ million £ million) ‘ 
ted wa en Com- Gross trading profit 278,775 320,785 611,254 | 732,439 
war el al mc Income from investments 24,819 26,690 54,018 57,106 
oe ieee a te Other current income 5,010 3,981 8,644 9,296 
oa Ordinary 509°4 534°4 | Non-recurring credits 72459 11,538 26,552 27,715 
ard’s Reserves and Surplus : Total Income 316,063 362,994 699,468 826,556 
—the 7 — and 
EE Wit ee en ke 253°6 Repairs and maintenance. . 2,452 3,037 5,819 7,097 
ntly carry forward $7 379°2 443°9 | Depreciation + - 42,528 49592 81,646 98,920 
ish Income tax (excl. profits tax) 102,491 104,702 229,095 249,425 
ips, J} Outside Interests in Profits tax .. . + 25,051 35,386 515747 78,755 
Subsidiaries . 48-0 57:1 | Directors’ emoluments 9584 11,591 19,456 | 26,448 
rest Administration charges, etc. 7,276 7343 24,967 27,618 
ns One Liabilities and Contingencies, provisions, etc. 17,379 22,806 46,110 61,072 
i rovisions : i ge THT, 96 
a Sek - mone ait Pensions 7,211 9,037 12,720 14,961 
ny ‘“ Fy os - 516 72°1 Minority share in profits 2,844 3,669 5,808 7,368 
sin ¥ ae accrued ae 6 Profits retained by subsidiaries 15,070 20,216 25,072 36,834 
2. Receve for feure J 539 Debenture interest 5,391 5,925 18,443 17,636 
ch taxation 67.2 80° Preference dividends 10,480 10,698 25,998 26,542 
Other provisions 43°3 44 ie 
Ordinary dividends 40,388 40,757 94435 96,406 
od 663°7 7357 | Revenue reserves .. - 16,873 25,550 98,761 55.203 
ly 2.9412 2,442 Brought in (parent company) 52,394 62,297 118,173 | 137,939 
Carried forward (parent company) 62,299 74,982 137,504 | 160,210 
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replaced. The asse: accoun 
: : ~ SeCOunts maj 
ACCOUNTANCY tained on this basis would te 
FORMERLY THE INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS’ JOURNAL ESTABLISHED 188g accurately changes in 


position and the exten: to Which agge 
were written down out of revenue . 


The Annual Subscription to Accountancy is 12s. 6d., which includes postage to 


all parts of the world. The price of a single copy is 1s. od., postage extra. All sane ane Pat me with Inland 

communications to be addressed to the Editor, Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, “Sen - ‘though the Com 

Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2. mussion will Probably pay no tax f- 

1948 it is liable to tax like an ordin 

commercial undertaking). Velie.” 
He W. ho Rides M. ay Read Leading accountancy bodies in the 

' ; i country and the United States he 

[HE FIRST ANNUAL REPORT AND allocations, the Commission does not recommended that depreciation * 

accounts of the British Transport Com- congratulate itself too heartily upon visions should be based. on actual ~ 

mission make a bulky tome of 423 what is nevertheless an unexpectedly of the assets in use, and that any further 

pages, including go pages of accounts. favourable result for the year. It does, provision towards replacement cog 

The accounts are given in consolidated however, emphasise that fares and should be regarded as a matter of 
form and separately for the various rates lagged in their upward course __‘imancial appropriation rather than as ; Ar GE 
principal activities of the Commission, behind costs, particularly labour costs, process of accounting charge. oratio 
as required by the nationalising Act. which form 62 per cent. of the total. Since we have ourselves joined in the a, 
The information thus provided is both The comparatively good results are advocacy so quoted by the Com. he 
voluminous and minute. Compara- clearly shown to be due to economies mission, we have nothing to criticise jn hy 
bility with pre-nationalisation figures from a heavier usage of a relatively the employment of the commercial th 

is, however, impracticable. It was also constant amount of fixed assets. basis of accounts. We do not thereby 
not possible for accounts to be given The Transport Commission inherited minimise the seriousness of the Com. P 
separately for regions or services. two different bases of accounting for mission’s inability to put aside addi. The 
Nevertheless the hope is held out that capital assets. Railway accounts were tional sums out of profits to meet the jm ™* 
statistical results on a geographical based on the “double account” system higher cost of replacing assets. word 
basis may later become available and and the capital renewals basis, whereas In the larger component units, such of de: 
the desirability of splitting the accounts London Transport and the road as the Railway Regions and London § % th 
for passenger and freight services is transport concerns used what the Transport, there are teams of internal § 4 
| recognised, though it is clear that much Commission calls the “commercial” auditors for the checking of accounts Sol 
: thought and work is necessary before system, depreciation being calculated and cash at stations, of stores and of J nece 
the split can be made. on historical cost. pay-rolls, and for the performance of § revet 
The consolidated accounts show for The Commission decided to cope similar detailed auditing work. Few § tax « 
1948 net receipts of £38.5 million with the large amount of accountancy of the road transport units taken over § and, 
before charging interest and other work needed to put the railway by the Commission possessed internal was 
central items, a deficit of £1.7 million accounts on the same commercial basis audit sections, the professional audit § adm 
after these charges but before charging as the road accounts. In consequence usually covering the necessary checking loca 
capital redemption and other special the assets—except lasting and fixed work. The Commission proposes, § of t2 
items, and an adverse balance on works, such as the permanent way, however, that the road _ transport & less 
revenue account, after charging capital which are renewed rather than re- organisations will now be provided § by! 
redemption and the other special placed—now appear in the accounts with internal auditors. A start has @ by 
items, of £4.7 million. Nothing is at their full cost when acquired and will already been made with this change— J con' 
transferred to general reserve, which continue to do so in future. one which to the professional account- T 
under the Act the Commission is bound This decision was reached for a ant cannot appear as other than § may 
to build up. The Commission states number of reasons. The Commission unnecessary and retrograde. Tra 
that it would wish for some time to thought it essential to have one com- The professional auditors of the Com- § of | 
provide annual sums of £5 million for mon accounting basis, and desirable mission’s accounts, now usually called § Gr: 
general reserve. Depreciation on fixed that the book values of the assets the main auditors, rely upon audits of § pro 
, assets is, in effect, charged on a his- should be based on actual cost rather separate parts of the undertaking made § wa 
; torical cost basis. The Commission than the cost of the original assets. by other professional firms. There are, § sub 
states that if depreciation were com- Depreciation on them would then be __ in fact, about 130 firms of professional lay 
puted on replacement costs, some £8.5 “related to the firm fact of their actual auditors appointed by the Commission. § up 
million more would have had to be cost rather than to estimates of current The extension of the internal audit and § jur 
charged and that the railway com- costs of replacement, which may vary _ the loss of professional audits by firms of , 
panies before nationalisation did in fact greatly from year to year.” The depre- accountants throughout the country are Btu 
make annual reserves based on replace- ciation charge thus arrived at would be _ very partially compensated by the con- §  ¢; 
ment costs. relatively steady from year to year and tinued employment of as many as 130 & re, 
Largely because of its awareness of would not be distorted if technical firms, but the question is “ For How Bm 
these two shortcomings in its reserve changes caused some assets never to be Long?” ni 
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The Democratic Principle in Income Tax 
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A paper read at the Incorporated Accountants’ Conference, Birmingham, September 22, 1949 


Ar GETTYSBURG IN 1863 ABRAHAM LINCOLN CONCLUDED AN 
oration with the worus : 
“that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have dicd in vain—that this nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom—and that government of 
the people, by the people, for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth.” 


Con. 

addi. The occasion was the dedication of the National 
et the | Cemetery on the site of the battle of Gettysburg, and the 

words are constantly quoted as defining the ideal concept 

, Such  ofdemocratic government. To find a practical application 
ondon @ of the principle which has stood the test of time, reference 
ternal | toa much more mundane field is necessary. 
Ounts Some sixty years earlier, William Pitt was faced with the 
nd of M necessity, familiar to most governments, of raising additional 
ce of HF revenues to meet the costs of war. He decided to impose a 
Few ff tax of ten per cent. of the total income of each taxpayer, 
over # and, anticipating strenuous opposition—which anticipation 
eral was speedily realised—he provided for the assessment and 
audit administration of the tax by representative persons in each 
king J locality. So was written into the statute book the principle 
oses, of taxation of the people, by the people. The words were 
port H less striking and far more numerous than those employed 
ided by Lincoln, but, after much amendment and modification, 
has & by 1806 the provisions took the final form in which they 
3e— BH continued to operate for well over a century. 

unt- The germ of the idea which Pitt so successfully applied 
han § may possibly be traceable to Jonathan Swift in Gulliver’s 

Travels, published in 1726. After leaving the flying island 

“2 of Laputa, Gulliver visited the city of Lagado and in the 


Grand Academy there he heard a debate between two 
professors “‘ about the most commodious and effectual 


ade # ways and means of raising money without grieving the 
re, @ subject. The first affirmed the justest method would be to 
nal # lay a certain tax upon vices and follies, and the sum fixed 
on. # upon every man to be rated after the fairest manner by a 
- jury of his neighbours.” 

“A The cynic might be heard to say that Swift’s two-cen- 
4 turies’-old fantasy has become the reality of to-day. The 
: erstwhile virtues of thrift and industry are now to be 
: regarded as the folli¢s of acquisitiveness and the profit 


motive, which are rightly to be rated to a maximum of 
ninety-seven and one-half per cent. 


4° 


By A. STUART ALLEN, F-s.a.a. 
President of the Society of Incorporated Accountants 


Pitt’s original Act provided for the appointment of 
Commissioners to assess and administer the tax in areas 
which were called Divisions. It is not proposed to embark 
on a detailed historical survey of the functions of these 
Commissioners; this was recently undertaken by Dr. 
Farnsworth in the Law Quarterly Review of July, 1948, and 
further articles by him appeared in The Accountant in April 
and May of this year. With the author’s permission I have 
drawn freely on these sources, but my acknowledgments 
to Dr. Farnsworth must also embrace much friendly advice 
and help in connection with this paper. 


The tax imposed by the Act of 1799 was so unpopular 
that it was repealed in 1802, shortly after the treaty of 
Amiens. In the following year, however, renewed hos- 
tilities with France led to the re-imposition of a tax on 
incomes, and the Acts of 1803 to 1806 laid the broad 
design of the system that persists to this day. 


General Commissioners for each division are appointed 
by the Land Tax Commissioners for the county in which 
the division is situate, the only qualification necessary 
being an income from real estate of £200 per annum, or the 
ownership of personal -estate of £5,000. As a matter of 
practice it is usual to accept a declaration by appointees 
that they are possessed of one or other of these qualifica- 
tions. The Commissioners are not entitled to remuneration. 


It is now possible to pass over somewhat more than a 
century, to the consideration of the Report of the Royal 
Commission on the Income Tax, published in March, 
1920. Part IV of the Report was concerned with Adminis- 
tration and Section II with the General Commissioners. 
The opening paragraph (No. 338) of this Section read : 


“The General Commissioners, or, to give them their full 
title, the Commissioners for the general purposes of the Income 
Tax, are the body theoretically responsible, in their respective 
divisions, for the assessment and collection of the tax. It is 
true that Income Tax is by Statute put under the ‘care and 
management’ of the Board of Inland Revenue, but the General 
Commissioners are quite independent of that Board, and have, 
in their own sphere, practically complete control. Broadly 
speaking, everything that is not specifically directed to be 
done by some other authority falls to be done by the General 
Commissioners. Section 58 of the Income Tax Act, 1918, 
says: ‘All matters relating to the Income Tax under Schedules 
“A,” “B” and “D,” so far as they are not directed by this Act 
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to pe executed, and under Schedule “E”’ so far as they are 
not executed, by any other commissioners, shall be executed, 
as heretofore, by the commissioners for the general purposes 
of the Income Tax (in this Act referred to as general com- 
missioners)... .’” 


Paragraph 340 reviewed the duties of the General Com- 
missioners as found to exist in 1920, but the list hereunder 
has been rearranged to reflect changes that have occurred 
since the Report was issued. 


The duties are as follows : 


Since withdrawn : 


340 (c) they appoint the Assessors and frequently the Collectors, 
and have power to revoke the appointment of a 
Collector appointed by them. 

(g) they issue duplicates of assessments to the Collectors, 
and where necessary examine Collectors as to the state 
of their accounts. 

(hk) they sign and transmit “‘ Charge Duplicates ” each year 
to the Board of Inland Revenue, showing the full 
amount of the duty charged by the assessment. 

(i) they receive Schedules of Deficiencies from Collectors, 
and transmit Schedules of Discharge and Default to the 

. Board of Inland Revenue showing sums unpaid. 

(2) they may imprison a defaulting Collector. 

Since modified : 

(a) they appoint the Clerk to the Commissioners. 

(d) they receive the Assessor’s assessments under Schedules 
“A,” “B” and “E” and sign and allow those assess- 
ments, and they receive the Additional Commissioners’ 
certificate of assessment under Schedule “D,” and 
cause notices of assessment to be given. 

Still operative : 

(5) when they deem it expedient that there should be a 
panel of Additional Commissioners they appoint them. 

(e) they hear and determine appeals. 

(f) they state and sign cases on points of law for the 
opinion of the High Court. 

(j) they adjudicate upon claims of exemption or abate- 
ment and grant certificates of repayment. 

(k) they have power to impose a great variety of penalties 
for a great variety of offences. 

(m) they even have power to imprison, under their own 
warrant, a defaulting taxpayer. 


The original design of parochial administration is’ 
apparent from this list of functions ; and it was apt to the 
task, so long as the greater part of the business activity 
of the country was itself local in character. As the tendency 
developed for business units to extend the scope of their 
operations over ever-widening areas, the functions of the 
Additional Commissioners, in particular, and of the 
Assessors in smaller degree, became increasingly difficult of 
efficient performance. 


In regard to the Additional Commissioners, the views of 
the Royal Commission and their recommendations were 
as under : 


350. The Additional Commissioners are an unpaid body of 
persons appointed by the General Commissioners 
for the division. They are entirely independent of the 
Board of Inland Revenue. Their duties are to consider 
the returns made by taxpayers for assessment under 
Schedule “‘D” and to make the assessments under that 


35!I. 


352. 


356. We recommend: 
(a) that the Additional Commissioners should be retained 


(6) that, except in the cases set out in (a) above, the power 


(c) that there should be twelve Additional Commissioners 


(d) that, although the existing Commissioners should con- 


An abortive attempt to give effect to these recom- 
mendations was made in the Revenue Bill, 1921, which 
was withdrawn in the face of strong opposition. The status 
and functions of the Additional Commissioners, therefore, 


Schedule. In some divisions no Ad:.: 


on 

sioners are appointed, the General Cov; tinioaasa pve 
selves acting as Additional Commission's: but inte Msc 
cases the General Commissioners w!.. jaye sien, tit * 
made the assessments are not allowed + hear prea ni 
against the assessments they themselves *.ve made. P ae 
We have had evidence which shows that '\. way in which eon 
the Additional Commissioners interpret ii:-ir duties and 

the extent towhich they really carry them <:(, vary greatly The 
as between one division and another. [n all cases the diveste 
Schedule “D” returns are examined by the Inspector assessit 
of Taxes, and where accounts are obtained from the persist 
taxpayer the computation of the liability is .sually agreed 

between the taxpayer and the Inspector. In most The 
divisions the Inspector (usually after consultation with mussiOr 
the Assessor) enters the figures of the proposed assess. only ¥ 
ments in the assessment book before the Additional functic 
Commissioners’ meeting. The subsequent part taken by be bri 
the Additional Commissioners varies from a real and 
considered attempt to assess each taxpayer on his trye I. 
liability to the mere signing of the assessment book II. 
prepared by the Inspector. Between these two extremes 

almost every possible gradation is found. It is usual for 

the Clerk to the Commissioners to go through the assess. Ill. 
ment book on behalf of the Additional Commissioners in 

advance of their meeting, and he may mark selected cases IV. 
for their personal consideration. Sometimes the chosen V 
cases are selected by the Inspector, sometimes by the 
Additional Commissioners themselves. In some divisions The 
there is a limit of income below which the Additional 
Commissioners do not concern themselves with the 34t 
proposed assessments. 

Their duty is not, as has been sometimes suggested, to 

stand between the taxpayer and the Revenue—that is the 

function of the General Commissioners, the appellate 
body—but to make assessments on the full liability of 

each taxpayer under Schedule “‘D,” taking advantage of 

all the information that is put at their disposal by the 
Inspector of Taxes and the Assessor, and using in addition 

that local knowledge of men and industries, the possession 

of which is the real reason for their appointment. 34 


as an advisory body which may be consulted by the 
Inspector in the case of any Schedule “‘D” assessment, 
and as the authority for making Schedule “‘D” assess- 
ments in cases where the Inspector proposes an assess- 
ment greater than (i) the amount returned for assess- 
ment, (ii) the profits shown by the taxpayer’s accounts, 
and (iii) the amount of the assessment for the preceding 
year. 


of making assessments under Schedule “‘D” should be 
transferred to the Inspectors of Taxes. 


for each division, and a list to supply vacancies also 
containing twelve names, and 


tinue to act, future appointments should be made by the 
Treasury. 
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main, and have, in fact, been extended by the Finance 
a 1942. The Tenth Schedule to that Act bore the sub- 
itle « Provisic’:s for simplifying the Machinery of Assess- 
ment, Collection, etc.,”” and paragraph 3 transferred from 
the General to the Additional Commissioners the duty of 
allowing assessments under Schedules “A,” “‘B” and “E,” 


,s certified to them by the Assessor or the Surveyor. 


The Income Tax (Employments) Act of 1943 finally 
divested the local Commissioners of any responsibility for 
assessments under Schedule “E,” but the right of appeal 
persists. 

The comments and the conclusions of the Royal Com- 
mission in respect of the General Commissioners are now 
oly relevant in so far as they apply to the persisting 
functions. For convenience, the present main duties may 


be briefly restated : 


I. The hearing of appeals. 
II. The statement of cases for the opinion of the High 
Court on points of law. 


III. Adjudication upon claims to exemption or abate- 
ment. 


IV. The imposition of penalties. 
V. The appointment of Additional Commissioners. 


The comments of the Royal Commission were : 


341. Their most important functions are of a judicial character, 
and relate to the hearing of appeals and the imposition 
of penalties. Penalties are comparatively rare, but 
appeals against assessments are very common. So, too, 
are the claims of exemption and abatement which fall to 
be dealt with by the General Commissioners. If, there- 
fore, the letter of the law were followed, and the duties 
laid upon the General Commissioners by the Legislature 
were, in fact, performed by them, they would be exceed- 
ingly busy men. 

342. As a matter of fact the practical position in these matters 
differs widely from the theoretical, and differs necessarily, 
for an attempt by the General Commissioners to carry 
out the Income Tax Acts literally would result in a break- 
down of the machinery. In an important or densely 
populated division the investigation of all appeals and 
all claims of exemption and abatement by the Com- 
missioners themselves would necessitate their sitting 
almost continuously throughout the greater part of the 
year. Seeing that the General Commissioners are an 
unpaid body of men, frequently men with many other 
activities, it has naturally come to pass that many of the 
duties allotted to them are, with their sanction, performed 
by the Inspector of Taxes. This course is convenient not 
only for the Commissioners but for the taxpayers. 


343. The growth that has taken place since 1842 in the com- 
plexity, not of the Statutes merely, but of the very 
nature of the incomes that form the subjects of assessment, 
has made essential the continuous presence in every 
district of a central and co-ordinating officer, not em- 
ployed in any other capacity, properly trained in his 
highly technical duties, available to the public, and 
able to secure uniformity of practice by his close relations 
with the Board of Inland Revenue. This is, broadly 
speaking, the position that the Inspector fills, and it is, 
therefore, natural that the bulk of the work involved 


in the adjustment of assessments and the grant of allow- 
ances and reliefs should have fallen gradually upon him. 
For example, only a very small proportion of the tax- 
payers who appeal against their assessments appear 
before the Commissioners, in whom alone the law has 
vested the power to hear and determine appeals. The 
great majority of appellants settle their cases with the 
Inspector, and the Commissioners afterwards give 
some kind of formal covering authority to the 
settlements. 


.t. Varying opinions have been expressed by the witnesses 


348. 


who have appeared before us as to the expediency of 
abolishing, or altering the functions of, the General 
Commissioners. We do not propose that their powers as 
an appellate body should be taken away. We believe that 
to do this would create great opposition and would be 
regarded as an injustice by the taxpayer, who often looks 
upon the General Commissioners as a natural safeguard 
interposed between himself and the Revenue authorities. 
We believe also that the General Commissioners, by the 
exercise of local knowledge and commonsense judgment, 
prove on the whole a satisfactory tribunal. Even if they 
are in some instances not altogether well fitted for the 
hearing of complicated cases involving difficult points of 
law or accountancy, it must be remembered that the 
taxpayer in such a case has the opportunity of appealing 
to the Special Commissioners instead of to the General 
Commissioners, and exercises this option freely in 
important cases. We, therefore, recommend that the 
General Commissioners should continue to be the tribunal 
for hearing appeals in normal cases. We recommend, 
however, that they should no longer be required to hear 
and determine cases involving the imposition of a 
penalty, but that the jurisdiction in all such cases 
should be transferred to the High Court or County 
Court. 


While we propose that the General Commissioners should 
be retained in their judicial capacity we think that they 
should be strengthened in number and somewhat 
modified in character; that they should be designated 
Local Appeal Commissioners; and that they should be 
paid all necessary travelling and subsistence expenses. 
The ideal body of Commissioners that we have in mind 
would include lawyers, accountants, business men, and 
representatives of the wage-earning classes. We suggest 
that the necessary quorum should be three, that at least 
two sessions for hearing appeals should be held annually, 
and that, in large commercial centres where there are 
many appeals, the Commissioners should meet much 
more frequently, in order that the settlement of an 
assessment under appeal should not have to wait for a 
Commissioners’ meeting that might not be held for 
several months. We think that for each division there 
should be at least twelve General Commissioners, in 
addition to a list to supply vacancies, and that while the 
existing Commissioners should continue to act, future 
appointments should not be made as at present, but as 
to one-third of the Commissioners by the Crown acting 
through the Lord Chancellor on the nomination of the 
Lord-Lieutenant of the County; as to one-third by the 
Land Tax Commissioners (in Scotland by the Com- 
missioners of Supply); and as to the remaining one-third 
by the County or Borough Council. The Commissioners 
should act only for the division in which they reside or 
carry on business, and should be Income Tax payers 
but no property qualification should be insisted on. One 
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Commissioner should retire each year in rotation, and all 
Commissioners should retire at the age of 70. A Com- 
missioner should be disqualified from acting if he fails 
to attend meetings for two years, if he ceases to reside or 
carry on business in the division for which he is appointed, 
or if he becomes bankrupt. Further, we suggest that any 
Commissioner should be removable from office by the 


Lord Chancellor on due cause being shown by his 


colleagues or by the Board of Inland Revenue. 


349. It was suggested in the course of evidence that instruc- 
tions should be issued by the Board of Inland Revenue 
to the Local Commissioners acquainting them with 
their duties and powers. As we have already stated, the 
Local Commissioners are quite independent of the 
Board of Inland Revenue, and that Board have no 
power to interfere with the way in which they choose to 
interpret their duties. But we believe the proposal is a 
good one, and we think that the independence of the 
Commissioners would not be impaired, and their useful- 
ness might well be increased, if they were given on 
appointment some guidance as to their powers and duties 
and the nature of the place they are intended to fill in the 
administrative scheme of the tax. This advice could 
best be given by the Board of Inland Revenue, which is 
the body naturally fitted by its position to deal with such 
matters on a uniform basis. 


It is now necessary to consider the further developments 
which have occurred in the three decades that have 
elapsed since the views and conclusions recited above were 
formulated by the Royal Commission. The growth of 
numbers and amounts can be expressed by statistical 
comparison, but increases in the range and complexity 
of industrial and commercial activities, and in the 
elaboration of statute law, are not so readily conveyed. 


The Income Tax Act, 1918, was “ An Act to Con- 
solidate the Enactments relating to Income Tax ” and as 
the first Act bore the date 1842, the task was considerable. 
In fact, the Consolidation Act has proved to be the starting 
point of far-reaching amendments and modifications 
comprised in some forty Acts of Parliament and creating a 
veritable maze of legislation by reference. Inevitably this 
complexity, coupled with a persistently high standard rate 
(the average for the thirty years to 1948-49 was over 
thirty-one per cent.) has resulted in much litigation. In 
1918 number VII of the Reports of Tax Cases was the 
current volume; to-day it is number XXX, while the 
average content per volume is of the order of six hundred 


pages. 


Statistics reflecting the growth in the numbers of 
assessees and of total assessable amounts only acquire their 
full significance when viewed against this wide background 
of legislation and judicial interpretation. The comments 
and recommendations of the Royal Commission would 
have been made in the light of the data available in the 
Report of the Commissioners of His Majesty’s Inland 
Revenue for the year ended March 31, 1917, issued in 
July, 1918. Unfortunately, the tables in that Report were 
materially different in form from those appearing in the 
Report for the year 1947-48, recently published. It was 
found that figures which are fairly comparable were 
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available in the Reports for 1918-19 and 


these are set out hereunder : 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF INDIVIDUALS WITH TOTAL :»)<; 


THE EXEMPTION LIMIT 


Wholly relieved from tax by the 


operation of allowances 
Chargeable with Tax 


Total 


CLASSIFICATION OF INCOMES OF INDIVIDUALS 


, 947-48, and 


1918-19 1947-48 

2,200,000 6,500,000 
3:547,000 14,500,000 
=F i 
5»747,000 4000 


1918-19 Amount 1947-48 Amount 
£L £ Number £ Millions Number {£ Millions 
120 to 500 18,375,000 4,788 
130 to 500 §»255,000 972 
500 to 1,000 281,400 193 © 1,965,000 1,303 

1,000 to 2,000 122,200 166 485,000 653 
2,000 to 5,000 63,880 190 137,200 411 
5,000 to 20,000 21,530 190 35,000 291 
Over 20,000 2,990 130 2,200 79 

5,747,000 1,841 21,000,000 75525 


GROSS INCOME REDUCTIONS AND ALLOWANCES, TAXABLE INCOME 
AND NET PRODUCE (ALL PERSONS, INCLUDING INDIVIDUALS, Com- 
PANIES, CORPORATIONS, ETC.) 


Gross : oe oe 
Less : Adjustments (includ- 
ing overcharges, losses, 
etc.) 


Gross True Income is 
Repairs—Lands, Houses .. 45 
Depreciation sé oo “eS 
Net True Income $s 
Exemption—Individuals, 
Charities, etc. zn 


Actual Income ne 
Earned Income Allowance 


Assessable Income 
Personal Allowances, etc. 


Taxable Income 
Net Produce of Tax 


Average effective rate on 
each £ of actual income 


Standard Rate of Tax... 


1918-19 
£ Millions 


2,445 


1947-48 
£ Millions 


9,392 
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The remarkable fact emerging from the comparison is 
that the salien* items for 1947-48 all closely approximate to 
four times the corresponding items in 1918-19, videlicet : 
1947-48 Ratio 
14,500,000 4 plus 


1918-19 
Individuals chargeable 3,547,000 


Total Incomes of 
Individuals 
Net Produce of Tax 


The figures for 1947-48 indicate that, in relation to an 
estimated adult population of around 35,000,000, the 
responsibilities of the General Commissioners have a direct 
bearing upon 14,500,000 persons (slightly over forty per 
cent.)—owing to the fact that the majority of the taxpayers 
are married, the proportion is much greater in reality. 


1,841 million 7,525 million 4 plus 
304 million 1,210 million 4 minus 


It is now possible to consider the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the local Commissioners to the extent that they 
are in effective operation at the present time. For this 
purpose the penalty provisions can be ignored, since 
proceedings before the Commissioners for the recovery of 
penalties are rare. 


The Additional Commissioners, or General Commis- 
sioners acting as such, sign and allow assessments under 
Schedules “‘ A,” “‘B” and “E”—of necessity a purely 
formal function. They also make and allow assessments 
under Schedule ““D.” By Section 35, Finance Act, 1942, 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue have power to 
require delivery of accounts and balance sheets, with a 
copy of the auditors’ certificate, when such is available, 
and this has added materially to the proportion of cases in 
which the assessment is made on the statutory profits 
computed from accounts. There are still a large number of 
small businesses for which no reliable figures are available, 
and it is here that local knowledge and independent 
judgment can still make a useful contribution. 


In the concluding paragraph of his article in the Law 
Quarterly Review, Dr. Farnsworth states : 


“The powers of the General Commissioners are now, in 
effect, confined to the hearing of appeals, a function which they 
perform to universal satisfaction; indeed, without this decen- 
tralisation of appeals, it is doubtful if the present system of 
administration could be made to work effectively.” 


The General Commissioners are the final arbiters upon 
issues of fact and the tribunal of first instance on points of 
law. Notice of appeal should not be given lightly, since 
once lodged it may not be withdrawn, so that the process of 
appeal, once initiated, must be carried to completion. In 
Rex versus Special Commissioners of Income Tax (ex parte 
Elmhirst) 1935, Lord Hewart, C.J., said at XX Tax Cases 
381: 


“In my view, it is quite plain on the wording of these sections 
that the fact that an appeal had been started makes it obligatory 
on the Commissioners to take steps, not merely or even primarily 
in the interest of the person appealing, but in pursuance of the 
duty imposed on them in the interest of the general body of the 
taxpayers, to ascertain what the true assessment ought to have 
been. That process, directed to public needs, cannot be stopped 
by the whim of an appellant who, perhaps, begins to realise 


that, if he pursues his appeal, it may be the worse for him. The _ 

matter has passed out of his hands after he has given notice of 

appeal. By that notice he gives the Commissioners not only 

‘he opportunity, but also the duty, of performing a public 

‘ask which may have a result of a character entirely opposite 

to that which he anticipated when he gave the notice of appeal.” 

This view was upheld in the Court of Appeal. 

It is difficult to overstate the importance of presenting an 
appeal to the Commissioners in a clear and readily under- 
standable form. The prime essentials are : 

(a) Facts not in dispute should be succinctly stated. 

(6) Evidence on controversial issues should be mar- 
shalled with supporting documents and other 
material. 

(c) References to authorities on points of law should be 
at hand, to be referred to as briefly as is compatible 
with clarity. 

The task of the Appeal Commissioners is an exacting 
one and the right of the appellant or his representative to 
open the appeal affords an opportunity to present an 
effective outline of the issues in dispute. 

With a tribunal which generally comprises a majority 
of laymen, a clear initial picture assists their understanding 
of the problem and tends to shorten the proceedings— 
points which the Commissioners themselves are usually not 
slow to appreciate. 

The pronouncements of the Courts as to what con- 
stitutes an issue of fact are too numerous for detailed 
citation, but the following quotations indicate the nature of 
the more important matters upon which the Courts have 
refused to review the determination at which the Com- 
missioners have arrived: 


1. The carrying on of trade is a compound fact, not a matter 
of law. 

2. A trade, or exercising a trade, is, prima facie, a question of 
fact. 

3. Whether a trade has or has not been newly set up is a pure 
question of fact. 


4. Whether or not a person is proprietor of a business is a 
question of fact. 


5. Whether or not a partnership exists is, prima facie, a matter 

entirely of fact. 

Whether there is a partnership or not, or whether a par- 

ticular transaction is a joint adventure or not, is a question 

of fact. 

7. The question whether a person resident abroad is exercising 
a trade in England is one of fact. 

8. The question whether a trade is exercised in the United 
Kingdom is a question of fact. 

9. The question what is or is not profit or gain must primarily 
be one of fact, and of fact to be ascertained by the tests 
applied in ordinary business. 

10. The question whether a disbursement is “wholly or 
exclusively laid out for the purposes of the trade” is one 
of fact. 

11. Whether or not an item of extraordinary expenditure falls 
to be treated as capital expenditure is a question of fact. 
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12. Whether outlay is from fixed or circulating capital is a 
question of fact. 


13. There is no rule of law as to the proper way of making an 
estimate. It is a question of fact and figure whether the 
way of making the estimate in any case is the best way for 
that case. 


14. The question whether the principal business of a company 
consists in the making of investments is a question of fact 
for the commissioners. 


15. The question whether a married woman is living with her 
husband is one of fact. 


16, Whether land is or is not occupied as a garden for the 
sale of produce is a question of fact. 


The above list is not exhaustive but it does serve to 
indicate the wide range of issues on which the determina- 
tion of the General Commissioners is final and unappeal- 
able. This, again, underlines the importance of proper 
presentation to the Appeal Commissioners of all relevant 
material, so as to afford the appellant the maximum chance 
of winning that conclusion of fact which he believes to be 
justified. 


The extent to which the Courts will go in order to avoid 
any encroachment on the province of the General Com- 
missioners is illustrated by the following quotation from 
the judgment of Lord Hanworth, M.R., in the case of 
Leeming versus Jones, 1930, XV Tax Cases, page 346: 


“Now Mr. Justice Rowlatt, and I think this Court, might 
perhaps have taken the course of saying that having regard 
to what he had called attention to in this case, the particular 
facts, of organising the speculation, of maturing the property, 
and the diligence in discovering a second property to add to the 
first, and the disposing of the property, there ought to be and 
there must be a finding that it was an adventure in the nature 
of trade; but Mr. Justice Rowlatt withheld his hand from so 
doing and I think he was right, for however strongly one may 
feel as to the facts, the facts are for the decision of the Com- 
missioners. It would make an inroad upon their sphere if one 
were to say in a case such as the present that there could only 
be one conclusion. The Commissioners are far better judges 
of these commercial transactions than the Courts, and although 
their attention has been drawn to what happened, they have 
in their final Case negatived anything in the nature of an 
adventure or trade.” 


The future of the General Commissioners will be affected 
by the provisions of this year’s Finance Act, since Sections 
35 et seq. are designed to stabilise existing assessments to 
Land Tax and to ensure the gradual extinction of this 
impost. It was first imposed in 1698 and, as previously 
mentioned, it was one of the functions of the Land Tax 
Commissioners for any County to appoint the Com- 
missioners for the General Purposes of the Income Tax, for 
the Divisions within the County. Clearly, the Land Tax 
Commissioners will disappear in time, so that some 
alternative method of appointment of General Com- 
missioners wiil need to be devised. 


The recommendations of the Royal Commission have 
already been recited, but events since 1920 dictate, or make 
desirable, some amendments of these recommendations. 
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The Royal Commission’s recommendations were: 


General ‘dditional 
Commissioners Commissioners 
Number 12 = 
with a list to supply 


with t2 t 
vacancies. vacandea 
Type Lawyers, Accountants, Welli-informed local 
BusinessmenandRepre- persons of high 
sentatives of the wage- character, 
earning classes. 
Method of One-third by the Lord By the Treasury, 
Selection Chancellor on_ the 
nomination of the Lord ‘ 
Lieutenant of the County. 
One-third by the Land 
Tax Commissioners and 
one-third by the County 
or Borough Council. 


These suggestions have now become impracticable, at 
least in part, while the increased complexity of the statutes 
suggests that the prime need is to integrate the experience 
of all Commissioners so as to ensure uniformity of practice 
throughout the country. In many Divisions the appoint- 
ment of a separate body of Additional Commissioners has 
fallen into disuse, because it is felt that new appointees 
to the list of General Commissioners acquire valuable 
experience by acting as Additional Commissioners for a 
period immediately subsequent to their appointment. 
Again, the emphasis laid by the Royal Commission on the 
desirability of Commissioners with legal or accountancy 
qualifications might be embarrassing if carried to any 
length, since such Commissioners would frequently be 
representing taxpayers within the same Division. It is not 
to be denied that Appeal Commissioners would welcome 
guidance from professional colleagues, but it may well 
prove expedient that the number of such appointments 
should be strictly limited in practice. 


The Royal Commission itself suggested that the local 
Appeal Commissioners “are not, in some _ instances, 
altogether well-fitted for the hearing of complicated cases, 
involving difficult points of law or accountancy ” and 
proceeded to point out that the taxpayer had the option 
of appealing to the Special Commissioners. That is true 
and the burden on the Special Commissioners has conse- 
quently grown to an extent which frequently involves 
extended delay before cases can be brought up for 
hearing. 

One solution of many of the problems now found to 
exist might be the creation of a superior body of County 
or Area Commissioners, presided over by a barrister of the 
status of a County Court Judge, sitting with up to four 
individuals to be selected from a list of persons nominated 
for the purpose—and from their own numbers—by the 
General Commissioners for the Divisions within the county 
or other area. 


An appellant, or the Inspector, if dissatisfied with the 
determination of the General Commissioners, could 
require the appeal to be referred to the Area Commis- 
sioners, either on a question of fact or on a point of law. 
To avoid duplication of procedure, it would be desirable 
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rovide tha: the more important cases could be taken 
par to th: Area Commissioners. In most instances 
pedir be done by agreement between the appellant 
and the Inspector. To prevent obstruction and delay the 
General Com nissioners might have the right to refuse 
kave to appeal to the Area Commissioners, the appellant 
then having ie right to apply to the latter Commissioners 
for a rehearing, on the grounds that the General Com- 
missioners’ consent had been unreasonably withheld. 


It is not tac function of this review to propound any 
simplification of procedure when an appeal on a point of 
law is taken from the decision of the Area Commissioners. 
It does see possible, however, that if the Area Com- 
missioners did acquire that status and repute which can 
reasonably be anticipated from their proposed constitution 
and their opportunities of gaining experience, it may be 
fund practicable to eliminate one of the three subsequent 
stages, which have now to be passed through before the 
fnal word is spoken. 

Several advantages should flow from the constitution of 
the General Commissioners as local Appeal Commis- 
soners, subject to the Area Commissioners as superior 
tribunals. Persons to fill vacancies as Local Appeal Com- 
missioners should undertake the duties of the Additional 
Commissioners, thereby acquiring useful experience for 
their later duties. The main function of the Local Appeal 
Commissioners would be the determination of appeals of a 
routine character, but members of each bench would 
frequently be sitting as Area Commissioners. This function 
would afford practical training and experience of the most 
valuable type in procedure, in the interpretation of the 
law and in its practical application. It cannot be doubted 
that the methods of the superior tribunals would quickly 
influence the procedure of the local bodies, especially if 
the delegates to the Area Commissioners were subject to 
rotation. 

It is assumed that the Area Commissioners, through their 
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Chairmen and their Clerks, would be linked with some 
coutral office, with the object of developing and collating a 
body of practice which would become uniform throughout 
‘he country. Important decisions could be reported, 
without disclosure of names, and should embrace practice 
and concessions approved by the Area Commissioners 
generally. It should be feasible, in a relatively short time, 
to publish this material as a manual, which would afford 
valuable guidance to the Local Appeal Commissioners— 
a point which the Royal Commission commended for con- 
sideration. There seems to be no reason why such a manual 
should not also be made available to the public and their 
professional advisers. This would satisfy a demand which 
has been repeatedly urged upon the Board of Inland 
Revenue but which, so far, has only been met by the 
White Paper on Extra-Statutory War-time Concessions, 
Cmd. 6559 of 1944, and by the explanatory notes on the 
Income Tax Act, 1945. 


The British fiscal system is unique in providing for an 
arbitral tribunal of taxpayers, upon whom is laid the 
responsibility of holding the scales evenly between the 
taxpayer and the, taxing authority. The device has with- 
stood the test of time and its value is admitted on all sides. 


The more onerous the burden of direct taxation the more 
important it is to ensure that individual taxpayers shall be 
satisfied that their particular burdens are fairly assessed 
and that their justifiable grievances will receive fair hearing 
and be decided impartially. This is the function which the 
General Commissioners have admirably performed for 
more than one hundred and forty years without reward of 
any kind. This review pays tribute to their work and, by 
tentative but concrete suggestion, invites discussion which 
may lead to some consensus of opinion on the modifications 
which are desirable in the traditional system, to adapt it 
more closely to present requirements and so enable it to 
operate as smoothly and efficiently in the future as in the 
past. 


“Be sprightly, for you fall ’mongst friends.” — 
Cymbeline, III 6. 


Since the keynote of the Society’s Conference held at 
Birmingham last week was, in the words of Mr. Yeabsley, 
“Clarity, Certainty and Brevity,” a false note would seem 
to be struck and the lesson ignored if, in obedience to the 
injunctions of the Editor, this account of the Conference 
is extended to twelve hundred words rather than reduced 
to two hundred. But how could a mere Incorporated 
Accountant hope to compete with either Guy de Maupas- 
sant or Somerset Maugham, past-masters in the art of 
brevity ? So to the twelve hundred words. 


It was a real pleasure to greet again so many members 
and their wives at the first Conference since that held 
at Nottingham in 1939—and the Wednesday afternoon 
reception given on the first day by the President (Mr. A. 
Stuart Allen) was a fine opportunity to renew old friend- 
ships and make new contacts. In the evening the Lord 
Mayor and Lady Mayoress of Birmingham (Alderman and 
Mrs. Hubert Humphreys) gave a Civic Reception in the 
very fine Council House. The guests had the opportunity 
of viewing the Civic plate and other art treasures, of being 
entertained by musical and other items in the Council 
Chamber, or of dancing. With such a varied programme 
the evening passed only too quickly. 
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On Thursday morning, by kind permission of the Vice- 
Chancellor and Council of the University, the venue was 
the Great Hall of the University of Birmingham, where, 
under the Chairmanship of Mr. T. Harold Platts, Mr. A. 
Stuart Allen presented his paper on The Democratic Principle 
in Income Tax, reproduced above. Much time and thought 
must have been given in the comprehensive historical survey 
covered by this paper, and it is to be hoped that the creation 
of a superior body of Area Commissioners as suggested by 
the President will be put forward in the right quarters. The 
publication of important decisions embracing practice and 
concessions approved by such Area Commissioners would 
certainly meet an increasing demand. An interesting 
discussion followed. In it stress was laid by Mr. Stuart 
Allen on the importance of the clear and concise pre- 
sentation of facts by accountants in the conduct of appeals 
before the General and Special Commissioners. 

Good wishes from Mr. A. A. Garrett, the Society’s much- 
valued Secretary and Honorary Member, now on his way to 
Australia, were received with pleasure. After a very varied 
help-yourself lunch in the University Refectory, members 
set off in buses, each with a courier, to see how the wheels 
went round—literally at the Austin Motor and the Dunlop 
works, and figuratively at Mitchell & Butler’s Brewery, at 
the Carpet Trades factory, and elsewhere. Some took part 
in the golf competition, which was won by Mr. H. Lomax. 
The winner in Friday’s competition was Mr. T. Harold 
Platts. 

That evening, at the Conference Dinner, the President 
and Mr. Vernon Grosvenor, President of the Birmingham 
and District Society, received over three hundred members 
and guests, including representatives of the industrial and 
professional life of Birmingham, city of a thousand trades. 
The dinner was excellent, and so were the speeches. We 
all enjoyed the President’s dignified delivery and _ his 
complimentary references to those responsible for the 
Conference arrangements, the quick and witty words of 
Mr. W. L. Chance, who wondered how he had ever had 
the effrontery to express disagreement with anyone who 
had passed the Society’s examinations, the charming way 
in which Mr. Grosvenor welcomed individually the official 
guests, and the dry humour with which His Honour Judge 
Forbes, supported by Mr. Sandlands, the Recorder of 
Birmingham, stated his belief that one of the unrecorded 
minor reasons for suicide was the fact that the responder 
to the toast of the guests had forgotten to thank his host. 
These varied speeches, coupled with a background of soft 
music, pleasant conversation, an excellent menu, and good 
service, made the Dinner an outstanding event. 

Friday morning saw us again in the Great Hall, where 
Mr. Vernon Grosvenor took the chair and welcomed the 
Conference on behalf of the Birmingham and _ District 
Society. Mr. Yeabsley’s paper was entitled What may 
Management expect from the Accountancy Profession ?* He is to 
be congratulated on the ground he covered in so concise 
and concentrated a way. Emphasis was laid on the fact 
that 80 per cent. of the value of accounts and reports lay 
in their clear and concise presentation, and here again the 
discussion was most interesting. The speakers madé very 
good points, and special reference should be made to 
Mrs. McCombe’s well-delivered contribution. 
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Mr. Mervyn Bell, of Dublin, on beh»j; 


attending the Conference, expressed appri ata ane 
admirable arrangements and of the hard w..”. put in bo ri 
by the Birmingham and District Society an: <j. Society’. 
Secretariat. Mr. Stuart Allen then presented °);. Wheatl, , 
the very efficient Birmingham Secretary, wii: . clock = 
after a group photograph, the meeting adjoii ed for fond 
and then to Stratford-on-Avon and the (ic atre, or to 


Cadbury’s and a dinner dance at the Botanica} Gardens 


Those who visited Stratford had the Opportunity of 
visiting Ann Hathaway’s Cottage, of looking over Shake. 
speare’s birthplace, and of seeing the swans © the Avon 
which flows as peacefully beneath the wi!'ows ag jp 
Shakespeare’s day. A visit to the garden, in hich-grow 
all the flowers and herbs mentioned in his plays, was welj 
worth while, and the clumps of flowers and foliage with 
their neat edgings of clipped box gave the impression of 
brightly-coloured carpet. Nearly two hundred Conference 
members had taken this opportunity of visitiny Stratford 
and of seeing the presentation of Cymbeline at the Memorial 
Theatre. This less well-known play of Ancient Britain and 
of Rome was most realistically presented. It has been 
said that, were the study of Shakespeare banned from the 
schools for twenty years, he would come into his own again 
as a playwright; and certainly the audience, most of 
whom had left their school-days far behind them, seemed 
to enjoy this robust and dramatic play. Others visited 
Cadbury’s or played golf and afterwards attended the 
dinner-dance at the Botanical Gardens. Everyone was 
sorry that the Conference had now come to an end, 


And what are the final impressions of these three days ? 
First and foremost, the friendly way in which the Birming- 
ham and District Society members, headed by their genial 
President, Mr. Vernon Grosvenor, made us all welcome, 
and acted as couriers and stewards in the most unobtrusive 
but able manner. Then the excellent and smooth-running 
arrangements. No one was in doubt as to where or how 
he was to go, we were so well shepherded. The Con- 
ference Committee, the Birmingham Secretary (Mr. 
Wheatley) and the members of the Society’s Secretariat, 
headed by Mr. I. A. F. Craig, had certainly spared no 
effort to ensure the success of the Conference. Visits to 
the building where the atom is split, the amusing remarks 
in the refectory queue for lunch, the more serious con- 
versations on professional matters, and the anticipation of 
future gatherings—these are a few of the many impressions 
gained at Birmingham, where we were so royally enter- 
tained at the Society’s first post-war Conference.—P.R. 


* The paper will be reproduced in the November issue of Accoun- 
Tancy. In the same issue there will also appear a summary of the 
discussion following the papers by Mr. Allen and Mr. Yeabsley. 


COMPANIES ACT, 1948 


The twenty-third article in the series on the new 
company. law will appear in our November issue. It 
will be Share Capital—II, by W. J. Back, F.s.a.a. 
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Points in Practice 


Tue INFLATIONARY TREND HAS CREATED 
many proble:s for the accountant. 
Not the least is where the board of 
directors of a company, observing that 
certain of their assets have increased 
rather than decreased in value with the 
passage of time, decide that the oppor- 
tunity is ripe for a capital distribution 
in some form or other. 

It is not proposed to consider in 
these notes how the removal of the ill- 
famed bonus tax has affected or ac- 
celerated decisions of this kind, but 
imply to examine the legal implications 
of a capital distribution in the form of 
either cash or dividends. 

The availability or otherwise of 
capital profits for distribution will de- 
pend almost entirely upon the particu- 
lar circumstances of each case, but 
there are certain Court rulings 
which assist the accountant § in 
giving his opinion. It is considered 
impossible, however, to outline a 
definition of “* divisible capital profits ” 
in general terms, and the substance of 
the following points have of necessity 
to be based on legal decisions prior to 
the coming into force of the Com- 
panies Act of 1948. 


The Memorandum and Articles 
One of the first essentials is that the 
Memorandum and Articles of Associa- 
tion of the company give the required 
authority. Care must be taken to see 
that they do not include restrictive 
clauses providing for the payment of 
dividends out of trading profits only, 
or limiting the use of any capital profit 
to the writing down of any particular 
asset or to a transfer to any reserve 
which is not available for dividend. 

Having assured himself that the 

above points are satisfactorily answered, 
the accountant should next turn his 
attention to the details of the actual 
scheme and apply the following tests: 

(1) Is the capital realised ? 

(2) Does the profit remain after a 
consideration of all the other 
assets and liabilities included in 
the balance sheet ? 


CAPITAL DISTRIBUTIONS 


Realisation 


The importance of these tests really 
arises from the decisions given in the 
cases of Lubbock v. The British Bank of 
South America (1892, 2 Ch. 198) and 
Foster v. The New Trinidad Lake Asphalte 
Co., Lid. (1901, 1 Ch. 203), and the 
reasoning applied in arriving at these 
decisions should be appreciated in 
order to apply the tests correctly. In 
the case of Lubbock v. The British Bank 
of South America, it was held that a 
profit made on the sale of part of the 
undertaking of a.company is available 
for dividend if the articles so permit. 
The company sold its branches in 
Brazil, but later repurchased them at a 
figure showing a surplus of approxi- 
mately £205,000 in the accounts of the 
company. The main point brought 
out by this case is that the surplus 
remained after all assets and liabilities 
had been taken into account. Chitty, 
jJ., held that the £205,000 was ob- 
viously profit on capital, and not 
capital itself, as that sum was the sur- 
plus ascertained after the liabilities and 
capital had been placed on one side 
of the account and the assets on the 
other side. It will therefore be appre- 
ciated that the distribution in no way 
amounted to reduction of capital, but 
was a straightforward distribution to 
the shareholders of a profit made on a 
capital transaction. Further, the profit 
was realised, and was not merely a 
paper entry relating to one isolated 
asset in the balance sheet. The im- 
portance of “ realisation” therefore 
becomes apparent, though it is con- 
sidered that the act of realisation need 
not have taken place immediately prior 


to the distribution, or for the specific - 


purpose of the distribution. 


General Asset and Liability Posi- 
tion 

In the case of Foster v. The New 
Trinidad Lake Asphalte Company, Lid., the 
company had taken over a debt which 
at that time was considered to be 
valueless, but which later on was 
received in full with interest. As no 


value had been placed on this asset in 


the books of the company, the directors 
sought to distribute this capital profit 
in the form of dividends. They had 
not, however, taken into account the 
remaining assets of the company, and 
it was held that the amount received in 
respect of the debt was indeed a 
capital profit, but that such a profit 
would not be available for distribution 
unless the surplus remained after a re- 
valuation of the whole of the assets. 
Byrne, J., said in his judgment : 

If I rightly appreciate the true effect 
of the decisions [here he is referring to the 
cases of Lubbock v. British Bank of South 
America and Verner vy. General and Com- 
mercial Investment Trust (1894, 2 Ch. 239)], 
the question of what is profit depends 
upon the result of the whole accounts fairly 
taken for the year, capital as well as 
profit and loss, and although dividends 
may be paid out of earned profits, in 
proper cases, although there has been a 
depreciation of capital, I do not think 
that a realised accretion to the estimated 
value of one item of the capital assets can 
be deemed to be a profit divisible 
amongst the shareholders without refer- 
ence to the result of the whole of the 
accounts fairly taken. 

The most important parts of this 
decision are put in italics by the writer; 
they, of course, re-emphasise the points 
made in the Lubbock case. 

A further definition of “ profits ” 
which is very much in accord with 
those already given, although the case 
in question was not based upon similar 
facts, was that given by Fletcher 
Moulton, L.J., in re The Spanish Pros- 
pecting Company, Lid. (1911, 1 Ch. g2). 
He states: 


We start, therefore, with this funda- 
mental definition of profits, namely, if the 
total assets of the business at the two dates 
be compared, the increase which they 
show at the later date as compared with 
the earlier date (due allowance, of 
course, being made for any capital 
introduced into or taken out of the 
business in the meanwhile) represents in 
strictness the profits of the business during 

_ the period in question. 


Again the most important words 
have been italicised by the writer. 


Capital Reserves 

The definition of a capital reserve 
in the Companies Act, 1949, must be 
considered. In Part IV of the Eighth 
Schedule to the Act, which interprets 
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the Schedule, paragraph 27 (c) states: 


The expression “capital reserve ” 
shall not include any amount regarded as 
Sree for distribution through the profit and loss 
account and the expression “ revenue 
reserve” shall mean any reserve other 


than a capital reserve. 


The words italicised by the writer 
are those which require special atten- 
tion in view of the points made by 


oo 
= 
a 


these notes. lor if any profit has been 
transferred to a capital reserve and at 
a later date it becomes possible to 
consider a capital distribution, then it 
would not be correct to distribute such 
a profit in the form of dividends 
through the profit and loss account, 
though it is not considered that it 
would necessarily be wrong to make 
the distribution in the form of a cash 


payment. 


Notes from Across the Atlantic 


By CECIL A. ELLIS, a.s.a.a., c.a. (Canada) 


Reorganisations involving Share- 
holders’ Interests 
RECENTLY THE ‘FINANCIAL Post’ or TORONTO 
invited several accountants and_ business 
men to express views upon the following 
question, “ Should reorganisations involv- 
ing outstanding securities be subject to 
analysis and approval by an impartial 
board before going to shareholders ? Why, 
and what kind of board?” Published 
opinions were sharply divided between 
correspondents who feared undue Govern- 
mental intervention into the affairs cf 
private enterprise and those who felt that 
some sort of official regulation is necessary 
to safeguard the ‘interests of shareholders 
whenever those interests come into conflict 

with managerial policies. 

While the question is clearly open to 
considerable difference of opinion, it is a 
pertinent one. Much can be said, of course, 
against undue official intervention in the 
internal affairs of business: but cases do 
arise from time to time in which acrimonious 
and costly disputes arise between manage- 
ment and shareholders in regard to re- 
organisation plans, disputes which could 
well be avoided by previous study of such 
plans by an independent body, and their 
ruling upon them. Whatever difficulties 
there may be in such matters, they probably 
spring from the understandable inability of 
many shareholders to appreciate the various 
implications of reorganisation plans suffi- 
ciently to enable them to take in time the 
steps that may be possible for protection of 
their interests. Voting by proxy, although 
a shareholder’s privilege, is often not the 
best means for his protection. 

Business Profits in the U.S.A. 

From across our border the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Securities and Ex- 
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change Commission recently issued one of 
their interesting booklets, setting out 
voluminous statistics of profits, taxes and 
dividends in the U.S.A. for the last quarter 
of 1948. Comparisons were made also 
between figures for the whole of 1948 and 
those for 1947. The particulars, which 
exclude the figures for public utilities, 
railroads, banks, insurance companies and 
all other non-manufacturing enterprises, 
enable the following summary ; in millions 
of dollars : 


For the year 
Business profits (after paying funded 
debt interest) re " ial 
Plus “ Other income ” 


comprised the total income of 
after providing for Federal income 


taxes ee 
there remained ** available 
income ” nee — 
of which 
Dividends paid amounted to 
and 


Undistributed profits retained in the 
businesses amounted to 


The accumulated “capital” (issued 
capital plus accumulated surplus and 
surplus reserves) upon which the above 
profits were earned amounted to $67,103 
million at the commencement of 1948 and 
$60,825 million at the commencement of 
1947. 

From the foregoing particulars the fol- 
lowing remarkable facts can be derived : 

Upon shareholders’ equity (issued capital 
plus surplus, and “ free”? reserves) manu- 


Tax Position 


No mention has beer made in 
notes of the possibility of a distributj 
attracting liability to inc i 


. ome tax, } 
this must not be lost sicht of, po 
case worthy of note is tliat of Howarg 


Wilkinson v. C.ILR. (1931, 16 T.C. 2) 
Here it was held that the distribucr 
by a holding company of shares jn m 
subsidiary company was a revenue 
distribution and liable to tax jn the 
hands of the recipients. 


facturing businesses in the United States 
produced and disposed of net profits as 
follows : 


1948 1947 
Per- Per- 
centage centage 
(a) Profits before income 


taxes .° 27-43 27.26 
(6) Profits after income 

taxes us 17.20 16.66 
() Dividends paid 648 6a 
(d) Balance retained in 

businesses after pay- 

ing dividends 10.72 10.55 


Such returns, which exclude special 
charges to surplus, must be highly gratifying 
to the leaders of business in the U.S.A. It 
will be interesting to see to what extent 
falling prices may affect the results for 1949. 


Increase, 
1948 on 1947 
1948 1947 (percentage) 
18,293 16,393 
112 190 
18,405 16,583 11.6 
6,861 6,450 6.4 
11,544 10,133 13-9 
4,346 3,718 16.9 
7,198 6,415 


Auditors and Physical Inventories 
Professional accountants who hold to the 
view that the physical aspects of inventories 
do not concern them may receive a mild 
shock if they have access to Releases 
recently put out by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission of the United States. 
One such release discloses that a well- 
known firm of international public account- 
ants and two members of its staff were 
subjected to proceedings initiated under 
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of the Commission’s “ Rules of 

; nee eine to show whether or not 

“* should be disqualified from practice 
¢C 


the Commission. 
ie trouble arose out of the affairs of a 


TAXATION 


ever-growing tendency on this side of the 
Atlantic to require moic from public 
accountants than has often been accepted in 
the past in regard to phy:ical inventories. 


Nationalism and Accountancy 


A matter of special interest to professional 
accountants who practise i foreign coun- 
tries is discussed in the Junc, 1949, issue of 
the Journal of Accountancy (New York). 
It arises from the fact that the Supreme 
Court in Cuba has recently decided that a 
British accountant who had practised in 
Cuba may no longer do so. The Journal of 
Accountancy properly comments upon the 
evils that can ensue when capital invested 
in a foreign country is deprived of the 


p%) but ee organised in the State of 
and om The public accountants were 
Aouad i ° “re have given a certificate without 
* §2). ae their clients to take satisfactory 
bution ”" ntories of certain unfinished work in 
eS in a  camentt March 31, 1946. Happily, the 
Cvenue oe in question emerged from the pro- 
1M the HM eedings with the good reputations with 
which they entered. But although the 
engagement in question was for special 
and certain substitute measures 
- been taken, it is interesting to note the 
| States 
Ofits as 
1947 
Per. 
Catage 
27.26 
16.66 
6.11 coming in for some weeks ? 


particular will find it a useful summary. 


practice of sur-tax, unencumbered by excessive detail. 


Sur-Tax 


What is more topical at the moment than sur-tax, the assessment notices for which have been 
This article is intended as a general reminder of the law and 


We hope that accountancy students in 


0.55 
Decial Sur-tax is a deferred instalment of 
fying income tax, levied on every individual 
LS whose total income exceeds £2,000. We 
xtent are apt to speak of income tax and sur-tax 
1949. as though they were separate taxes ; 
legally the position is that there is only 
. one income tax, levied in two portions, one 


the “ standard rate ” portion, the other the 
sur-tax. For convenience in this article 
common parlance is adopted, the term 
“income tax” referring only to the 
standard rate portion. 

RATES OF SUR-TAX 

The rates of sur-tax have remained un- 

altered since 1946-47, and are as follows : 


In respect of : 


The impact of the tax on higher incomes 
is at once apparent when it is remembered 
that the standard rate of gs. in the £ is 
payable as well; the first £2,000 will 
absorb allowances. 


ALLOWANCES 


There are no allowances such as earned 
income, personal, child, reduced rate, etc., 
allowances ; these apply only to income 
tax at the standard rate. It should, how- 
ever, be noted that an individual may 
claim to pay the full standard rate on all his 
income, less only the earned income allow- 


Cumulative totals 


j Income Sur-tax thereon 
The first £2,000 of total income nil £2,000 
do. 500 . 2/on£ £2,500 £50 0 Oo 
do. 500 2/6in £ 3,000 112 10 0 
do. 1,000 3/6 in £ 4,000 287 10 oO 
do. 1,000 4/6 in £ 5,000 512 10 © 
do. 1,000 5/6in £ 6,000 787 10 oO 
| do. 2,000 6/6 in £ 8,000 1,437 10 oO 
. do. 2,000 7/6in£g 10,000 2,187 10 o 
4 do. 2,000 8/6in £ 12,000 3,037 10 0 
d do. 3,000 9/6 in £ 15,000 4,462 10 0 
. do. 5,000 10o/oin£g 20,000 6,962 10 oO 
f exceeding 
b The remainder of the income 10/6 in £ £20,000 | 6,962 10 o 
‘ plus 10/6 in the 


} £ on the excess of 
the income over 


£80,000 


means which it chooses to verify the manner 
in which that capital is administered. 


The whole question of international 
reciprocity between practising accountants 
having different standards of training is 
clearly difficult, and it calls for calm 
consideration of each problem that arises. - 
In the spirit of the commendable generosity 
which has marked the attitude of British, 
Canadian and American accountants in the 
past, the subject of international reci- 
procities, wherever such are possible, would 
perhaps form a very useful subject of con- 
sideration when one of the forthcoming 
international gatherings of professional 
accountants is held. 


ance, and have the sur-tax payable reduced 
by the repayment that would follow in 
respect of allowances other than earned 

income allowance. Where this election is 

made, the income tax due on a!lowances for 

1949-50 will be set against the sur-tax 

payable for 1948-49. 

If this method is desired, a clear request 
must be made in ample time for effect to be 
given to it ; it will now be too late in most © 
instances to give effect to it for 1949-50 
allowances where P.A.Y.E. is involved. 

RETURNS 

The aim to-day is one Return per tax- 
payer. The form of Return therefore 
requires the taxpayer to state his income 
from every source for the year to April 5 
preceding the Return. To arrive at the 
total income the Special Commissioners have 
to look at the Returns for two years and 
extract the relevant information. 


Illustration : 

Return of the year of 

assessment 1948-49 1949-50 
which states the income 

of the year 1947-48 1948-49 
Property under Sch. A 150 200 
Land under Sch. B 10 15 
*Business Profits, 

Sch. DI 5,400 4,500 
*Untaxed Interest, 

Sch. DIII .. 50 40 

(no change in source) 

*Foreign Interest, Sch. 

DIV -+ 200 200 
Excess Rents, Sch. D VI. 20 25 
Family Allowances 26 
Directors’ Fees, Sch. E 1,500 1,800 
Wife’s Remuneration, 

Sch. E ae 130 400 
Dividends (gross) 3,250 2,900 
Building Society Interest 100 110 
Annual Charges : 

Ground Rent 20 20 

Bank Interest es 45 40 


Building Society Interest 30 
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Of the above items, in arriving at the total 
income for 1948-49, those marked with an 
asterisk (*) are the only ones assessable on 
the preceding year basis, and the income in 
those cases will be that shown in the 1948-49 
Return. In all other cases, and in respect 
of the annual charges, the actual figures for 
1948-49, shown in the 1949-50 Return, 
must be included in total income, which 
thus becomes : 


Sch. A £200 
» iB ss i wie 15 
e } Meee és ns 5,400 
» Dit 50 
4 ae IV 200 
» DVI 25 
Family Allowances .. 26 
Sch. E 1,800 
re 400 
Dividends 2,900 
B.S.1. 110 
11,126 

Less Annual Charges 
£20+ 40+ 28 88 
£11,038 


Sur-tax thereon £2,628 19s. od. 


National Insurance contributions are 
assumed to have been deducted in arriving 
at Schedule D and E assessments. 

An individual chargeable to sur-tax may, 
by written notice to the Special Com- 
missioners by May 1 of the year following 
the year of assessment (that is, notice for 
1948-49 had to be given by May 1, 1949) 
elect to make a Return of Total Income to 
the Special Commissioners on a form 
supplied by them. If such an election is in 
force, he must fill in details of untaxed 
income and claim his allowances in the 
usual Return, but need not include therein 
any property, dividends, etc., or annual 
charges. 

If, moreover, a taxpayer fails to complete 
his Return in time, or the Special Com- 
missioners are not satisfied with his Returns, 
they may require a separate Return to be 
made for sur-tax purposes. 

Annual payments to ithe trustees of an 
irrevocable settlement which was made 
after April 26, 1938, or which, being pre- 
viously revocable, was rendered irrevocable 
after that date, and annual payments to a 
body corporate connected with such a 
settlement, are not allowable as deductions 
in computing the statutory income of the 
settlor for sur-tax purposes to the extent 
that the income of the settlement is not dis- 
tributed. The full amount of any such 
annual payments by the settlor or the wife 
or husband of the settlor should, however, 
be entered in the appropriate space on the 
Return. By Section 28, Finance Act, 1946, 
income arising under a settlement made on 
or after April 10, 1946, which is payable 
to, or applicable for the benefit of, any 
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person other than the seitlor, is required to be 
treated during the life of the settlor for the 
purposes of sur-tax as the income of the 
settlor, unless such income (a}is payable to, 
or applicable for the benefit of, a named 
individual or the child of a named indi- 
vidual and such individual or child is not 
in the service of the settlor or accustomed to 
act as the solicitor or agent of the settlor, 
or (b) is income from property of which the 
settlor has divested himself absolutely by 
the settlement. 
HUSBAND AND WIFE 

The income of a wife is deemed to be 
that of her husband, if she is living with him. 
It will be assessed accordingly unless an 
application is made for separate assessment 
to sur-tax. Such a notice must be made 
before July 6 in the year following the year 
of assessment and continues until revoked 
by similar notice. 

The total amount of sur-tax remains the 
same, but it is divided between husband and 
wife in proportion to their respective total 
incomes. 

Illustration : 


Siushand’s Income .. 
Wife’s Income 


Sur-tax on £6,000 


Husband’s proportion 


Wife’s proportion 


RELIEFS FROM SUR-TAX 

The statutory total income for income 
tax fixes the total income for sur-tax. If, 
therefore, relief has been obtained for 
income tax in respect of maintenance of 
property, void property, losses, etc., the 
amounts allowed as deductions for income 
tax automatically reduce the total income 
for sur-tax, 

There are also certain special reliefs for 
sur-tax which do not operate for income 
tax ; for example : 

(1) Interest on estate duty or on legacy 
or succession duty or special contribution 
can be regarded as an annual payment of 
the gross equivalent of the net amount paid. 
Interest on tax in arrear is not deductible. 

(2) Trust expenses may be deducted at 
their gross equivalent where the trust 
instrument or will provides for charging 
such expenses against income (Murray v. 
CLR. 1926, 11 T.C. 133; Macfarlane v. 
C.LR. 1929, 14. T.C. 532). 

(3) Certain expenses allowed by the 
Treasury in respect of Crown service abroad 
may be deducted (Section 42 (5), Finance 


Act, 1927, and Section :% 
1943). 
(4) Where the statutory 


» Finance Act, 


inco; 
year is increased by reason of (a) “ 
in that year from Particular assets of in ~~ 
chargeable with tax by way of dete 
and representing as regard; those a 
more than the income of one full you 


(Section 34, Finance Act, 1927), or (j) 
the purchase of securities ; um-dividesd” 
that more income has been received den 
that attributable to the period the securiti 

are held (Section 35, Financ Act, 1927) " 


BUILDING SOCIETY INTEREST 

For sur-tax purposes, building society 
interest received must be brought into the 
total income at the actual amount received 
Interest paid is deductible as an annual 
charge. 


BONUS SHARES 
Bonus shares paid up out of accumulated 
profits are not income where the company 
has passed the requisite resolutions capitalis. 
ing such profits (C.J.R. v. Blott, [1921], 
2 A.C. 171). The distribution of shares jn 


£4,000 
2,000 
£ 6,000 
£787 10 Oo 
4,000 ad 


x £787 10 o= £525 0 Oo 
6,000 


2,000 


x £787 10 o= £262 10 o 
6,000 ——- 
£787 10 © 


another company, where the shares were 
acquired out of accumulated profits, is 
income (Wilkinson v. C.ILR. 1931, 16 T.C. 
52). Capitalisation of profits to pay up a 
bonus issue to shareholders of debenture 
stock has also been held to be a capital 
transaction and the stock received is not 
assessable to sur-tax (CLR. v. Fisher's 
Executors, [1926], 95 L.J.K.B. 487, 10 T.C. 
302). 

It appears that if profits are capitalised 
without any distribution of assets, sur-tax 
does not arise. 

CONTROLLED COMPANIES 

In the case of a company under the 
control of five or fewer persons (as defined 
in the Acts) the Commissioners, if they 
think there has been avoidance of sur-tax 
by the failure to distribute a reasonable 
proportion of the profits within a reason- 
able time in such a way as to form part of 
the recipient’s total income, may apportion 
the whole profits over the members 
(Section 21, Finance Act, 1922). They 
then calculate the additional sur-tax 
that each would have paid had he received 
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rtioned amount. Such additional local authority’s require: ofimproved Receipts which are not Taxable. 
ce Act EP yi be coll: ted from the company drainage wr improved su: itation, It is sometimes useful to refresh the 
“1 shareholder:. In the case of a con- (c) The words in the Sectio.: are not limited memory. The following is a list of receipts 
for the - investmen’ company, the whole a ian crag there oe ie order, not normally liable to tax : 
he Biro ed (reasonableness of ut include the case O! a landlord who Capital fi h aa 
Teceipt profits are appo! o , This is, how- voluntarily does without any order what (1) Ppl profits, except where capita 
INCome MM jeribution does « 7" _ d I article is necessary to bring the house or build- allowances have been granted and a 
Action eer, too big 2 SU” ct tor & genera’ ar . ings up to the requirements of a balancing charge — 
Assets AVE DANCE ’ regulation or statute. (2) Other capital receipts, ¢.g., legacies 
Year I There are also provisions for preventing ~ (other than annuities or income from 
Or (4) My, avoidance «/ tax by transactions It can be taken as settled ti:..: additions or a trust). 
dend 5 MM ulting in the transfer of income to improvements carried out on dairy farms (3) Voluntary gifts and allowances (other 
ed than 4 ns abroad ‘Section 18, Finance Act, in order to comply with the Milk and than annuities or pensions). 
CUritie a“ as amende’t). Dairies Orders (for example, to obtain (4) Single payments by way of com- 
927) 199% T.T. licences, etc.) are included. So are pensation, ¢.g., damages, insurance 
additions or improvements made to comply receipts (other than annual payments and 
+ with the directions of County Agricultural certain benefits under national peso 
oe T axation Committees (Chancellor of the Exchequer, rene ne for loss of future 
e ? ° 
ceived oe 1944) ° - , (5) Interest on National Savings Cer- 
annual Notes Tile- rainage of land not previously tile- tificates (except in respect of those held 
drained is an improvement, but reinstate- above the maximum). 
ment of an obsolete land drainage scheme (6) Wound and disability pensions ; pen- 
ale is a replacement within Rule 8. sions to war widows in respect of their 
ted ements to Farm Buildings children ; war gratuities, re-enlistment 
npany a + econ OF SECTION 33 OF THE ta Free-of-tax Annuities under a will gratuities, training expenses, etc., of 
italis. Tax Act, 1945, Which allows relief over ten The current application of the decision H.M. Forces. 
1921], I jars for capital expenditure on farm build- _ in re Pettit ([1922], 2 Ch. 765) as a resultof = (7) Scholarships and bursaries. 
res in [il igs, might obscure the fact that under Rule CLLR. v. Cook (1945, 26 T.C. 489) appears (8) Betting gains, ¢.g., football pool “ divi- 
dends ” (other than bookmakers’ profits). 


to be as follows : 


gofNo. V, Sch.A, Income Tax Act, 1918, by 
theamendment made by Section 25, Finance 
Act, 1924, there may be included in a 
maintenance claim for Schedule A the 


Annuity of £150 free of tax to a person over 65 years of age, with other income 
(untaxed) of £90 18s. 2d. 
Gross amount of annuity £150 x 20 


cst of additions or improvements to farm- = £272 14 7 
houses, farm buildings or cottages, made to II 
comply with the provisions of any statute 
or the regulations or bye-laws of a local Other Income .. go 18 2 
authority, provided no increased rent is — 
payable in respect of the additions or 363 12 9 
improvements. Age allowance .. 2% — 
In other words, the capital expenditure Personal allowance... — | 183 0 oO 
envisaged in Section 25 is treated as re “iadeiie o 
aie expenditure for the purposes of a £180 12 g 
maintenance claim, with the result that 
vere Hl ielief may be had at once instead of over £50 at 3s. = £7 10 0 
) S Bicnyears. Since the passing of Section 32, 130 12s. gd. at 6s. 39 3 10 
C. Income Tax Act, 1945, the fact that the Sect tee ha 
P@ Hf maintenance claim in such a case exceeds , 49 13 10 
ure HH the annual value does not restrict the Tax on annuity 122 14 7 
tal Hi caim. And as the expenditure is ad- ; a eae 6 
not Hi nisible in a maintenance claim, it can be Me Tax reclaimed .. an es ay .- £76 0 9 
rs Ti admitted as a deduction in the accounts This is made up of : 
C. Bi where an owner-occupier elects to have Tax on allowances : 
relief in that way instead of including the £183 atgs. .. -. «. +» £82 7 0 
ed expenditure in a maintenance claim. 50 at 6s. o* . .- -* a..%..9 
ax In this connection, reference should be - 1390 12 g at 3. ‘ ig tr UT 
made to the statement made on July 29, : 
ig24, in the Commons, by the Financial Relief on allowances 116 18 11 
Less Taxon £90 18 2 at gs. 40 18 2 


ne Secretary to the Treasury, and to other 
‘dB statements made in the Debates by Lord gran: as 
‘Y #@ Snowden and the Attorney-General, which £76 

x may be summarised : 


we : , Amount to be accounted for to Trustees : 

(a) Objection will not normally be raised to £272 14 7 
the inclusion of expenditure made in 7S & 

anticipation of a notice under statutory a 


provisions or regulations. 


D 
(6) If a local authority required a water 
j supply to be improved, that would be 
4 


x £116 18 ri= £87 14 2 

£363 12 g 

It will be seen that this is more than the 

amount recovered, because of the fact of 
there being so much untaxed income. 


(g) Allowances that cannot be converted 
into money, other than those to directors 
or to employees whose remuneration 
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covered by Section 25, as would the 
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(including such allowances and other 
expense allowances) is £2,000 a year 
or more. 
Isolated transactions other than those on 
adventures in the nature of trade. 
From the benefit match of a _ pro- 
fessional cricketer. 
Mutual profits, other than those of co- 
operative societies, etc. 

It is illuminating to see how much the 
writer has had to “‘ hedge ” in preparing the 
above “ simple ” list. 


(10) 
(11) 
(12) 


Amalgamations 

When businesses are amalgamated in such 
circumstances that there is considered to be 
a change in a partnership within the mean- 


ing of Rule 11, the combined profits prior 
to the change must be taken as the basis of 
assessments for the combined businesses 
(unless, of course, “ new and discontinued ” 
business is claimed). If, however, the new 
business is not of the same nature as the 
businesses amalgamated, it must be assessed 
as new. 

Illustration—A and B carry on business 
in partnership, making up their accounts to 
December 31. On January 1, 1949, they 
admit C, who brings in his own business, 
in which he has made up accounts to 
September 3o. 

For 1948-49 the assessment will usually 
not be disturbed, but under Rule g will be 


Recent Tax Cases 


By W. B. COWCHER, 0.8.£., B.LITT., Barrister-at-Law 


Estate duty—Settiement originally of Irish land— 
Sales of Irish land and investment in English 
securities—Whether subject to Estate Duty in 
Great Britain—Settled Land Act, 1882, Section 
22 (5)—Finance Act, 1894, Sections 1, 2 (2), 
5 (5)—Irish Free State Constitution Act, 1922, 
Section 1—Settled Land Act, 1925, Section 


75 (5): 

In re Earl of Middleton’s Settlement (House 
of Lords, April 8, 1949, T.R. 117), the 
issue was the right of the Crown to levy 
Estate Duty upon English investments 
representing the proceeds of sale of Irish 
land settled by an Irish settlement. It was 
contended that the effect of Section 22 (5) 
of the Settled Land Act, 1882, whereby 

capital monies arising under this Act 
while remaining uninvested or unapplied, 
and securities on which an investment of any 
such capital money is made, shall, for all 
purposes of disposition, transmission, and 
devolution, be considered as land... 
was that the settlement was still a settlement 
of land in Eire with the consequence that 
no property in Great Britain passed on the 
death of the first Earl of Middleton. The 
conflict in the case was really one between 
the Revenue authorities of England and 
Eire. The latter contended that under the 
above-mentioned section the investments 
had for fiscal purposes to be treated as if 
they were still lands in Eire and conse- 
quently not liable to English Estate Duty. 
The whole of the Act of 1882 had been 
repealed in 1925 so far as Great Britain was 
concerned, but was still in force in Eire 
and the Eire Revenue authorities had 
refused relief under the Double Taxation 
(Relief) Order unless the claim by the 
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English Revenue authorities had been 
affirmed by the English Courts. 

Their lordships were agreed that the 
claim to exemption failed. Lord Simonds, 
giving the leading judgment, and approving 
the judgment of Lord Greene, M.R.., in the 
Court of Appeal, said that the words 
“including fiscal purposes” could not be 
read into the words “ disposition, trans- 
mission and devolution ” in Section 22 (5) 
and, seeing that the statute in question did 
not profess to and did not bind the Crown, 
it would be anomalous if they could. The 
sub-section, he said, only dealt with the 
rights of beneficiaries. 

Their Lordships found it unnecessary to 
determine whether the provisions of Section 
22 (5) of the Settled Land Act, 1882, are 
still operative in regard to English invest- 
ments representing the proceeds of sale of 
Irish land. 


Stamp duty—Conveyance on sale—Company 
limited by guarantee—Association for promoting 
** the well-being, in the widest sense, of soldiers 
and ex-soldiers of the Polish Army ”’— Whether 
established for charitable purposes only and so 
exempt from double stamp duty—Stamp Act, 
1891, First Schedule—Finance Act, 1947, 
Sections 52, 54. 


Polish Combatants’ Association v. C.I.R. 
(K.B.D., May 25, 1949, T.R. 241) was a 
case where the claim to exemption as a 
charity was defeated by the contents of 
the Association’s memorandum. Croom- 
Johnson, J., said that its principal object 
“The well-being, in the widest sense, of 


divisible as to three-qua-ter 
owners and one-qua.: 
partnership. 

For 1949-50 it will Jc en} 
assess the ed of A, B a d py es " 
bined profits for the r 
31, 1948, made up of the >»; 
for that year, and th). 
profits for the year to Se:.;, 
plus his profits for the 
December 31, 1948. Th. 
be complete partnership 


, “ccounts for a 
new partnership. the qe te 
i 4 Pe 
Of course, if the amalgancation is ¢ fect ; “ 
by the formation of a com pany to take ovg n 
the separate businesses, assessment ey 
new business is compulsor, 
a 


soldiers and ex-soldiers of the Polish Army” 
was a phrase of indefinite and uncertain 
meaning, whilst, in subsidiary clauses, the 
Association was given the widest of powers, 
In the light of earlier cases, he found it 
impossible to say that the words “ for 
charitable purposes only ” could be satisfied 


by such a series of objects as was found in gy Devalué 
the memorandum. The case breaks no MM For th 
new ground but again stresses the impor. [iM markets 
tance of the little word “ only.” British-( 
the mee 
Moneta 
Income tax—Saw-mill business—Purchase of cut in } 
estate with standing timber in order to get supply te all 
of timber—One-ninth of timber felled by frm ¥ paticip 
and removed to saw-mills—Cut and fashiond @my } 
into pit props—Whether all figures relating to i eflect, 
estate timber to be eliminated in computing i doubte 
profits assessable Schedule D—Income Tax Act, @ setling 
1918, Schedule B, Rules 1, 7; Schedule D, Up 
Case I. almost 
In C.LR. v. Williamson Brothers (Court of jg" * 
Session, July 8, 1949, T.R. 249) the “209 
Scottish Court had before it a case with jm" 
many of the features of Christie v. Davies om 
(1945, 26 T.C. 398). Respondents were a ret 
firm of timber merchants and saw-millers slien 
assessed under Case I of Schedule D. In th 
1940 in order to get timber they had “—y 
bought for £4,000 an estate containing ‘ 
woodlands valued at about £2,000. Be- ane 
tween 1940 and 1944 the firm felled and oe : 
removed to their saw-mills about one-ninth psd 
of the timber. This they eventually sold rs 
in the form of pit props and poles. A Po 
difference between the present and the os th 
Christie case not referred to in the judg- 
ments was that whilst in the former the & W. | 


saw-mill had been installed to dispose of 


the woodland timber, here the woodlands & ¢.. 
had been bought to supply the saw-mils. & 4. 
The Special Commissioners were of opinion  « 4 
that the purchase of the estate was that ofa & an, 
capital asset and that the timber felled & ¢,,;, 
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into the accounts at the 
tion of the capital cost 
4 not at what the firm would have had 
7 . for it in the market. In view, how- 
‘of the Christie decision and Back v. 
mF (1925, 9 1-C. 183), they had felt 
und to decide in favour of the respondents, 
ff caimed that in computing their 
I profits for the years 1942-43 to 
bat6-47 inclusive, 2ll figures relating to the 
an timber should be excluded as being 
nyered by the Schedule B assessment of 
if, per annum. ; 
In the Christie case, the Special Com- 


auld be brought 
ppropriate Propo” 


Danitls \ 


missioners had found that tie activities in 
connection with the woodiands and the 
saw-mills business constituted one trade and 
that the whole of the profits were assessable 
under Case I. Wrottesley, J., had reversed 
this finding ; and now two out of the four 
Scottish judges were definitely of opinion 
that he should not have done so, whilst the 
other two would not commit themselves. 
They were all agreed that the case should 
go back to the Special Commissioners to 
find the facts unhampered by the two 
decisions. In substance, the decision would 
seem to be that taking the felled tree and 
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in the City 


Amy ” 

NCertain 

te The Month 

Powers, 

Ound jt 

IS“ for 

satisfied 

und in (@Devaluation_-the Precursors 

aks no For the first part of the month the stock 

impor. [markets were influenced by the American- 
British-Canadian talks at Washington and 
the meeting of the International Bank and 
Monetary Fund which followed them. The 

ase of MM cut in Marshall Aid made by Congress and 

Supply HM the allocation of the total between the 

y fim [i participants—to Britain’s disadvantage— 

hiond J may have had- some slightly depressing 

ing  Micfect, but the main factor was un- 

puting MA doubtedly the possible devaluation of 

¢ Ac, HM sterling and writing-up of the price of gold. 

le D, @ Up to the middle of the month prices in 
almost all sections fluctuated moderately 

rt of and the general uncertainty caused the 


the jm duection of the movement to change every 
with @ “wdays. The net effect to mid-September 
aie: “8 4 rise in all sections but gold mines 
rea fm Which, having risen, according to the index 
llers My! the Financial Times, from 112.96 to 
In 13-14, fell back to 107.75 and then re- 
had My covered to 109.53. The net recovery in 
fixed interest stocks was only just over a 
Be. fm Point to 122.54, while that in Government 
securities was a trifle greater from 105.54 to 
ith fy 105.76. Meanwhile the equity index con- 
sid fy tmued to improve, rising from 102.7 to 
A #§ '°7-4, with scarcely any setbacks. The 
stock markets after devaluation are dealt 
g- with in a Professional Note on age p257. 


he @ W. H. Smith Offer 
The feature in the new issue market was the 


4 offer of 2} million 4} per cent. cumulative 
" # tedeemabl fe h 1,650 

2 eemable preference shares, 1,650,000 
: “A” ordinary shares of £1 and an equal 
j fp Mount of “B” shares of 4s., in W. H. 


Smith & Son (Holdings). The offer, which 


was the first of any size after the end of the 
collapse in prices, was very well received 
and heavily over-subscribed. This was to 
be expected. The terms were favourable, 
the name is among the best known in the 
country and the offer was open on pre- 
ferential terms to all past and present 
employees. All but the smallest allotments 
were drastically cut and the premium so far 
established is about 2s. gd. on the pound 
shares and around gd. on the 4s. Both 
classes of ordinary were offered at double 
their nominal value. It was confidently 
expected that so marked a success would 
lead to a spate of demands for new money, 
but so far no issues of importance have been 
made. Possibly the delay is due to haggling 
over terms, but it seems more probable that 
there has been a decision to wait until the 
market was even more favourable, a policy 
which has so far proved justified. 


Bills versus T.D.Rs. 


While the ordinary investor is not greatly 
interested in Treasury bills, and cannot 
invest at all in Treasury Deposit Receipts, 
a change in Government policy in regard to 
these two forms of short-term borrowing 
cannot be ignored. Some six weeks ago the 
Treasury started to step up its weekly offer 
of tender bills and at the same time began 
to repay substantial amounts of T.D.Rs. 
The switch from one to the other now 
exceeds £300 million and it is evident that 
there is a real change of policy involved. 
The reason is probably not far to seek. 
T.D.Rs. are held only by the banks and 
are encashable, in the absence of tap issues 
of other Government securities, only under 


the processes to which it may be subjected 
there may be and often is a point, as in the 
case of furniture manufacture, where 
Schedule B ceases and Schedule D begins, 
and it is for the Commissioners to find in a 
case before them whether the borderline 
has been crossed and, if so, to what extent. 

Whether the point of division between 
the schedules in such cases is a point of 
law or one of fact would seem to be still a 
matter of (judicial) opinion. 

The case Attorney-General v. London 
Stadiums, Ltd., is dealt with in Legal Notes 
on page 277 of this issue. 


a heavy penalty. Thus they make for 
rigidity in the structure of banking assets. 
Bills do not go to the banks in the first 
instance and in any case can now be bought 
from them by the central institution as part 
of normal open-market operations. At a 
time when the banks may be called upon to 
play a much more active réle in national 
affairs than they have recently done such 
flexibility would be very welcome. Further, 
it is always possible to extend indefinitely 
the capacity of the discount market to 
absorb Treasury bills by permitting them 
to increase their paid-up capital. 


Ultramar Anxieties 


The starting up of a new oil mining venture 
has always proved a long and hazardous 
undertaking and Ultramar has by no means 
been an exception to prove the rule. How- 
ever, when the group succeeded in obtaining 
substantial accommodation from _ the 
Finance Corporation for Industry at 34 per cent. 
it must have seemed to many people that 
the risks were less than they had supposed. 
However this may be, the recently pub- 
lished report for the year 1948 makes 
gloomy reading. Development has proved 
disappointing and, to cut a long story short, 
the company’s only hope of achieving 
prosperity at some future date is first to 
provide £750,000 to cover an accrued 
deficit of the associated Mercedes company 
and then to raise more money for further 
development. 

The one bright spot in the picture is the 
addendum to the report stating that the 
negotiations for raising additional capital, 
which had broken down, are to bé resumed. 
It is commonly assumed that either the 
Finance Corporation for Industry or other 
lenders, or both, have agreed to waive some 
of their rights in the hope of saving money 
which now appears to be lost. Further 
information, which it was hoped to give 
before the end of the month, is awaited 
with anxiety. 
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Points from Published Accounts 


A Novel Treatment of Asset 
Depreciation 

In view of the present level of prices the 
board of Hudson’s Bay have decided on a 
fundamental change of accounting in 
regard to certain equipment in Canada, 
including transport. Instead of charging 
depreciation to profit and loss they intend 
to transfer to a provision for replacements 
account a normal annual allocation of 
£150,000, plus such further sum as may be 
appropriate in the circumstances of each 
year, and to charge the actual cost of 
replacements to that provision. This 
method will avoid placing an inflated value 
in the balance sheet on those assets some of 
which are of short life and (at present 
prices) high replacement cost; but the 
figures will merely show a nominal value 
which, at any particular time, may not 
correspond with the intrinsic worth of the 
assets, either to the company as a going 
concern or in the open market. This means 
the segregation of the freeholds and lease- 
holds in London from the other fixed assets, 
and the following book-keeping items : 


Reserve for Increased Cost of Replacements 
of fixed Assets 


Per Balance Sheets January 31, 1948 .. 
Add Amount provided for depreciation 
on Ships and Aeroplanes to Aint 
31, 1948, now transferred ; 


Add Provision for ae pa pce 
to Profit and Loss bs 
Surplus on Craft sold . . 


Deduct Part cost of Fur Trade 
Post buildings .. 
Replacements of Equipment 
(net) - +» 144,451 
Replacement of Ships and Aero- 

planes (net) - 123,355 


& 
745442 


equity of the business. The company trans- 
ferred substantially the whole of the assets 
to a newly formed subsidiary, and a 25 per 
cent. interest in it was “sold” to British 
Electric Traction for £1,750,000. This 25 
per cent. minority is represented by 250 
shares and £1,750,000 “ advances” at 5 
per cent. interest. The parent shows 
* advances ” of thrice this amount in its 
own balance sheet and the subsidiary 
investment is reduced by £989,534, being 
75 per cent. surplus on valuation at the time 
of transfer to the new company. The balance 
of the realised surplus of £329,844 on the 
sale of the 25 per cent. interest has been 
taken to capital reserve. British Electric 
Traction has an option to convert its 
interest into 1,591,136 5s. ordinary shares 
of the parent at the price of 22s. for each 
share, that is, £1,750,250. 


Nationalisation and Reserves 

In his speech with the accounts of Ely 
Brewery the chairman gives details of the 
reasons for the decline of £47,000 in the 


trading profit—illuminating details. In- 
Consoli- 
dated 
H.B.C. Accounts 
£ £ 
759:295 7592295 
178,484 178,484 
937779 937,779 
360,000 372,399 
43,933 43,933 
1,341,712 1,354,111 
£ 
745442 
156,850 
123,355 
342,248 354,647 


Provision for Replacements of Equip- 
ment, Ships and Aeroplanes—per 
Balance Sheets January 31, 1949 


Broadcast Relay Service 

This company has made considerable post- 
war expansion and the means by which it 
has found additional financial resources are 
of interest. The issue of £750,000 34 per 
cent. convertible debenture stock does not 
call for comment, but the other transaction 
involves selling a 25 per cent. interest in the 
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£999,464 


£999,464 


creased expenditure on casks took £13,000, 
advertising £8,500, and the Catering 
Wages Act £22,000. The last is perhaps 
immutable, but on any setback the com- 
pany could prune down the first two items, 
and an important point for shareholders 
is that from the latest profits the board has 
provided £15,000 for advertising. 


ne 


Says the chairman : 


Furthermore, time }).. ‘Shown that hi 
reserves and the plour! ing back of _ 
to protect the future are no} always re Pee 


as was evidenced by the q 


ac 

Bank of England and {))- * dec ot 
industries. We have, tiv efore, nao, 
its true perspective the sum of Seal 
(since expended) deducted in 7 
deferred repairs by Messrs, Hey Ba 


& Co., from their valuation of the pro 
in June, 1946, also the val::e of the ean p 
replacement value being about £80; 
You will see that the amounts by Boon 
properties and casks have been writes 
have been added to the reserve fund on te 
other side of the balance sheet. I am 
that our action in this connection wil] m 
with your approval. ~~ 


Shipping With and Without Navigation 
Lights 


The consolidated profits figure of a 
Dempster Lines Holdings is struck after “ p 
visions no longer required, less cnipitieia 
expenses and miscellaneous provisions jp. 
cluding provisions for deferred repairs anj 
maintenance of fleet.” In the balance shee 
the fleet stands in at cost (including ¢. 
penditure on tonnage building) less amouns 
written off, while the omnibus creditor, 
item includes accrued charges and nj. 
cellaneous provisions including provisions 
for deferred repairs, maintenance of fleet 
and taxation (including United Kingdom 
income tax on profits to December 31, 1947), 
The company has thus joined others— 
but not Silver Line which is a welcome 
exception from the general rule—in taking 
full advantage of the Companies (Shipping 
Companies Exemption) Order, 1948, and 
so shareholders are in the dark as to the 
true assets and earnings cover. So, for that 
matter, are the company’s customers and 
those who would like to capture the com- 
pany’s West African trade! Yet the fact 
remains that it is one thing to know the 
£ s. d. of a company’s affairs and quite 
another to emulate its profits performance. 
Moor Line takes no advantage of the cloak 
of secrecy, showing trading profits, ships at 
cost and the depreciation figure. A state- 
ment of the age and tonnage of the units of 
the fleet would have rounded off an other- 
wise highly information report. 


Business Efficiency Exhibition 


A Business Efficiency Exhibition will be held 
at the Empire Hall, Olympia, from November 
to November 19. The exhibition will be 
organised by the Office Appliance Trades 
Association. Eighty-one firms will be repre- 
sented. 

Many new appliances will be shown for the 
first time and every system and type of machine 
in current use will be displayed. Items will 
range from simple erasers to the electric 
punched card machine. 
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LAW 


Legal 


Notes 


Cmpary—Exemption from capital duty and 
pronsfer duty on amalgamation. 
Section 55 of the Finance Act, 1927, gives 
certain relief to companies reconstructing 
themselves Or amalgamating with other 
companies. In the ordinary way, in such a 
case, the undertaking or shares of one 
company (called in the Section the “ exist- 
ing company”) are transferred to the 
company which is acquiring them (called 
he “transferee company”); and, but 
for the section, stamp duty (transfer duty) 


th would have to be paid on the transfer of 
ANisatio, mE the undertaking or the shares (just as it is 
sions jn. gy Paid on the transfer of shares bought on the 
airs ang fm Stock Exchange), and as the transferee 
Ce shee, AE company increases its capital in order to 
ling ex. jm issue enough shares to pay for the under- 
mouny fq ‘aking or shares it was acquiring, it would 
reditor; | have to pay capital duty on the increase. 
d mis, my The Section grants to the transferee com- 
Wisions | Pany exemption from the transfer duty and 
of flee: I capital duty, but provides by sub-Section 
ngdom fm 6 (6) that 
1947). if... the existing company within a period 
hers— of two years from the date . . . of the authority 
Icome for the increase of the capital of the transferee 
‘aking company ceases, otherwise than in conse- 
Dping quence of reconstruction, amalgamation or 
and liquidation, to be the beneficial owner of the 
> the shares so issued to it . . . the exemption shall 
tha be deemed not to have been allowed, and an 
amount equal to the duty remitted shall 
and 7 become payable forthwith, and shall be 
“a recoverable from the transferee company. 
t 
the In Attorney-General v. London Stadiums 
uite Mm Lid. (1949, 2 All E.R. 362), L.S., Ltd., 
ice, | increased its capital from £100 to £750,000 
oak | With a view to acquiring the undertakings 
‘at of three existing companies, and acquired 
te. these undertakings in consideration of 
of @ ‘tansferring to each of the three companies 
+. | large block of its shares. Capital duty and 


-— — Wwe ae 


transfer duty were accordingly remitted. 
Within the two years the existing com- 
panies sold a substantial portion of these 
shares to a firm of stockbrokers with a view 
to a market being created and the public 
coming in as shareholders. The Crown 
sued to recover an amount equal to the 
whole of the duty remitted, on the ground 
that the existing companies had “ ceased, 
otherwise than in consequence of recon- 
struction, amalgamation or liquidation, to 
be the beneficial owner of the shares so 
issued to it.” Lord Goddard, L.C.J., gave 
Judgment for the Crown, holding that the 


words of the Section were too plain for 
doubt. The exemption was given for what 
Lord Goddard called “2 eenuine amal- 
gamation ” and not in order to facilitate 
a market in shares. The fact that the com- 
panies sold only part of the shares was not 
to the point. It could not be said that it was 
still the “‘ beneficial owner of the shares so 
issued to it.” 


Bankruptcy—Lease containing covenant not to 
assign without landlord’s consent—Whether 
trustee of bankrupt bound. 


Re Wright, ex parte Landau v. The Trustee 
(1949, 2 All E.R. 605), which was decided 
by Danckwerts, J., is an important case on 
a point of bankruptcy law much discussed 
in the textbooks. On the bankruptcy of a 
lessee the Jease vests in his trustee in bank- 
ruptcy, who has the duty and power under. 
Sections 48 and 55 of the Bankruptcy Act, 
1914, to get in and realise the lease and 
other assets Of the estate to the best advan- 
tage. There is old authority—Goring v. 
Warner (1724, 2 Eq. Cas. Abr. 100) and 
Doe d. Goodbehere v. Bevan (1815, 3 M. & S. 
353)—that a trustee in bankruptcy in 
whom a lease is vested is not bound by a 
covenant in the lease restricting the right 
of alienation. These cases have recently 
been doubted by text writers and judges. 
Williams on Bankruptcy, for example, points 
out that the principle is of doubtful appli- 
cation where (as is usually the case) the 
covenant runs with the land, for Sections 48 
and 55 do not enlarge the trustee’s rights 
of property but merely direct him how to 
deal with the property so far as he lawfully 
may. Section 54 (1) of the Act—under 
which the trustee, notwithstanding that he 
has taken possession, is empowered to dis- 
claim land burdened with onerous coven- 
ants—obviously contemplates that such 
covenants may be binding upon him. In 
Re Farrow’s Bank (1921, 2 Ch. 164) the 
Court of Appeal refused to extend the old 
decisions to the case of a liquidator of a 
company. As Lord Sterndale, M.R., there 
pointed out, 

The position of the trustee in bankruptcy is 
quite different from that of a liquidator. He 
does not act on behalf of the bankrupt; he 
does not dispose of the bankrupt’s property 
as such; all the property is vested in him. 

The liquidator, on the other hand, acting 
on behalf of the company in liquidation, 


assigns the company’s property, not his 
own. The assets of a company do not vest 
in the liquidator. Lord Sterndale went on 
to say that, whatever the language that was 
used in the old cases, the point decided was 
as follows. There was a covenant in a lease 
that neither the lessee nor his assigns should 
assign the lease without the consent of the 
lessor. Was the trustee in bankruptcy an 
assign of the bankrupt within the meaning 
of the covenant ? He was not, because the 
covenant related only to voluntary assigns, 
not to assigns in law, and accordingly on 
the facts of those particular cases the 
trustee was not bound by the terms of the 
covenant. But these words of Lord Stern- 
dale were only obiter dicta. 

Danckwerts, J., has now interpreted the 
old cases in the same way in a set of facts 
raising the very point. The landlord sued 
the trustee in bankruptcy for a declaration 
that he was bound by a covenant in the 
bankrupt’s lease, and for an injunction 
restraining him from breaking it. The 
covenant was “ not to assign ... . without 
the written consent of the landlord,” and 
was expressed to be binding on the tenant 
and his “ successors in title.” The learned 
Judge held that the trustee in bankruptcy 
was a successor in title of the bankrupt 
lessor, and was bound by the terms of the 
covenant. 

It is important, however, to notice the 
limits of the uecision. Directly it is only 
binding where the facts are the same. In 
Doe v. Bevan (supra) the covenant was that 
the tenant “or his assigns” would not 
assign the lease, and the Court there held 
that the phrase “ the tenant or his assigns ” 
included voluntary assigns but not assigns 
by operation of law, and therefore the 
trustee in bankruptcy was not bound by the 
covenant, Whether or not this is still good 
law must, as Danckwerts, J., said, be decided 
by the Court of Appeal, for it binds courts 
of first instance. 


‘ 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ILLUSTRATIONS TO INCOME TAX. By A. S. 
Silke, m.com. (Cape Town), Chartered 
Accountant (S.A.), Incorporated Account- 
ant. Third Edition. (Juta & Co., Cape 
Town and Johannesburg. No price given.) 
PAYNE’S CARRIAGE OF GOODS BY SEA. By 
John Samuel-Gibbon, m.a. Fifth Edition. 
(Butterworth & Co. (Publishers), Ltd.) 
DEATH DUTY SCALES. 1949 Finance Act 


Edition. Scales of rates of Estate Duty, 
Legacy Duty, Succession Duty. (The 
Solicitors’ Law Stationery Society, Lid. Price 
1s. 3d. net.) 

OXFORD ECONOMIC PAPERS. New Series. 
Vol. 1, No. 2. June, 1949. (Oxford 
University Press. Price 12s. 6d. net. Two 
consecutive numbers 215., post free.) 
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Publications 


A PRIMER ON RUDGETING. By C. Oliver 
Wellington. (D. Van Nostrand Company, 
Inc., New York; Macmillan & Co., Lid., 
London. Price 16s. net.) 


BUSINESS BUDGETS AND BUDGETARY CONTROL. 
By A. W. Willsmore, M.1.E.E., A.M.LLA., 
F.R.ECON.S., F.S.s. (Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
Ltd., London. Price 15s. net.) 


Mr. C. Oliver Wellington’s book A 
Primer on Budgeting is easily read and easily 
digested, not only on account of its sim- 
plicity but also because the use of “‘ Mike ” 
and “‘ Sandy” and “ Arthur” as persons 
discussing the various aspects and problems 
of budgeting makes the subject a real and 
alive one. Mr. Wellington cuts away all 
the complexity and mystery and makes one 
realise that budgeting is no more than 
common sense. In his preface he refers to 
the need for a return to first principles, so 
that the busy man and those who are too 
close to the details would be helped to see 
the forest instead of the trees. In the 
reviewer’s opinion he has succeeded ad- 
mirably in his objective. This is a book 
which will help the senior management 
executive and the established accountant 
as well as the learner. 


It is a pity that the section on questions 
and answers is treated as an appendix, 
because as such it may be overlooked. In 
fact, it forms an important complement to 
the rest of the book. Mr. Wellington might 
with advantage have broug.ut it into his 
narrative, thus dividing it into two distinct 
parts: one dealing with the establishment 
of basic principles as evolved from the 
study of Mike and Sandy’s bat business, 
the other showing the application of basic 
principles. This is a minor criticism arising 
from anxiety lest good material should be 
missed. 

To anyone interested in budgeting, from 
the managing director of the very large 
concern down to the rawest accountant 
starting to learn his trade, the advice should 
be given—read this book. 


A book of an entirely different nature is 
Business Budgets and Budgetary Control, 
written by Mr. A. W. Willsmore. It is a 
book worth persevering with because it 
contains a wealth of sound and useful 
information. The main criticism, indeed, 
is that there is too much information—one 
soon gets mental indigestion. Mr. Wills- 
more has tried to cover too much ground. 
He includes not only details of the prepara- 
tion of budgets and their use in budgetary 
control, but also a discussion on the merits 
of various methods of costing, the setting 
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up of a production control system, the way 
to calculate economic batch quantities, and 
many other similar detailed studies. Now 
this amount of information in a single 
volume is commendable if it is presented in 
the right way, but Mr. Willsmore has 
achicved something which can only be 
described as a hotch-potch. Instead of 
dealing with the main theme of budgets and 
budgetary control separately from the other 
subjects, the author has mixed everything 
together to such an extent that its value as a 
reference book is sadly minimised. In its 
present form this book does not seem to be 
one for the learner. 


To those who already know something 
about budgetary control, however, there 
are many good things in the book which will 
repay the effort of sorting them out. 
Probably the best chapter is that on 
“ Forward Planning” (Chapter VIII). It 
is uncluttered by side issues and deals with 
its subject most satisfactorily. Elsewhere 
also, the reviewer has no quarrel with any 
of the principles and methods which Mr. 
Willsmore describes—in fact, one can 
endorse most strongly many of the points he 
makes. He has stated things correctly but 
bemusedly. 


It was difficult to put down Mr. Well- 
ington’s book, but self-discipline was 
necessary in reading Mr. Willsmore’s. 

B. A. C. H. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF MECHANISED 
ACCOUNTING. By V. L. Solomon. (Butter- 
worth & Co. (Australia), Lid., Sydney, N.S.W. 
Price 17s. 6d. net.) 


It is refreshing to note that both the 
author and the publishers of this book on a 
subject of continuing interest to accountants 
are Australian. 


In his introduction the author indicates 
that the emphasis in his book is on the 
enunciation of fundamental principles 
rather than on mechanical features, with a 
study of current office problems and the 
methods by which they are resolved. No 
detailed survey of machines at present in use 
is included, other than a rather too short 
appendix of a list of machines. The author 
has avoided the tendency of some publica- 
tions on this subject to devote too much 
space to descriptive matter which may 
readily be obtained from the makers of 
machines. Throughout the book the view 
is taken that the application is a develop- 
ment of constructive thought rather than of 
mechanical features. The basic accounting 


requirements of a busin 
as the starting point, exc... 
tion is as much deprecate2 =. j 

It is stressed that mx. 
place mental processes ; < .y 
the lower strata of ment: 


‘ ‘erations such 
as sorting and counting. ~~. whole of the 
office work should be chart: and the work ee 
and forms should be adaj:-d accordingly 
but the author points out «at there a C 
best method for all requirements for each 
has its field of application. 
The twelve chapters, comprising 165 al 
pages, include inter alia invoicing, sale 
records, accounts receivabl<, rental and 
hire purchase, cash receipts, cost account. 
ing, stock records and payrw!! accounting, Se 
This is a useful book which should be Wo Gran 
read by the practising or industrial we A 
accountant who requires a general review at V 
on mechanised accounting. R.N.B, includ 
(Alderm: 


FIRE INSURANCE LAW. By Herbert Taylor, jg te 144) 
B.COM., F.C... (Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, P50» M 
Ltd., London. Price 12s. 6d. net.) Bishop ‘ 
Included in the educational arrange. Chance, 
ments of the Chartered Insurance Institute  2°°™ 
is a scheme by which that body will find an lands “ 
author and edit the script where there js i 
no suitable book in existence on a subject. — 
Admittedly, the classic studics in the law — 
of fire insurance of Welford and Otter-Bany a 7 
and of Bunyan are heavy enough to make clift 5 : 
even the most enthusiastic of students flinch. ng . 
It is with this background that the slight vail 
volume before us is described as Insurance ) 
Handbook No. 2, issued under the oie 
authority of the Chartered Insurance D.C 
Institute and designed specially for stu- Ladsa 
dents, and it is in this context, therefore, trict | 
that it must be judged. Mr. 17 
Two tests can always be applied to every Dent 
such work. Firstly, does the book cover the Becke 
subject adequately for examination pur- Assoc 
poses? Secondly, with what ease can its hoon 
substance be assimilated? Fire Insurance ane 
Law passes these tests satisfactorily. Within Insti 
a small compass, it suitably covers the 1. 
narrow field of law with which it deals, and Seek 
it flows with a smoothness and facility Mr. 
remarkable for any legal text book. A Jew 
student who finds this book: difficult to (Mi 
study must indeed be dull. (Llo 
There are minor weaknesses—such as 4 (Bat 
lack of clarity and distinction in the layout (Na 


of lengthy legal quotations, as on page 35 W. 

(quoting Section 18 of the Sale of Goods 

Act, 1893)—but these are minor blemishes 

which do not detract from the merits of the 

work as a whole. ] 
Yet the book remains one for students, po 

not for practitioners. For this reason, the ing 

author’s hope that it may have its uses as sto 

an office reference book is surely unjusti- thi 

fiably ambitious. G. S. $01 
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THE SOCIETY OF 


Incorporated Accountants 


CONFERENCE 


AT 


BIRMINGHAM 


count. 

i On September 22 a dinner was held at 
ld be the Grand Hotel, Birmingham. Mr. A. 
lustria Stuart Allen, F.S.A.A., President of the 
eview I cciety, was in the chair, and the company 
NB. JB iided the Lord Mayor of Birmingham 

(Alderman Hubert Humphreys, J.P.) and 

‘aylor, the Lady Mayoress ; Mr. Martin Lindsay, 
"ion ps.0., MP.; the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Birmingham; Mr. Walter L. 

| Chance, M.A., J.P., and Mrs. Chance ; His 
> na Honour Judge Forbes; Mr. P. E. Sand- 
dan lands, K.C., O.B.E., D.L., Recorder of Birm- 
re js [gingham ; Mr. Sydney Vernon, LL.B., Pro- 
ject Chancellor of the University of Birm- 
“lay,  ingham; Mr. C. Percy Barrowcliff (Vice- 
Barry President of the Society) and Mrs. Barrow- 
rake fy “lft; Mr. R. Wilson Bartlett, J.P., D.L., Mr. 
nch, fy Percy Toothill, Mr. Richard A. Witty and 
ight Sir Frederick Alban, c.B.£., J.P. (Past 
nce fy Presidents); Mr. J. H. S. Addison, 
the | “A, LL.B. (President, Birmingham Law 
nce Society) and Mrs. Addison; Professor 
na D. Cousin, B.com.; Mr. F. C. A. 


Ledsam (President, Birmingham and Dis- 
trict Society of Chartered Accountants) ; 
Mr. T. E. Hurst (President, Birmingham 


Mr. Ivan Shortt (Deputy President, British 
Jewellers’ Association) ; Mr. H. N. Iley 
(Midland Bank, Ltd.) ; Mr. H. F. Bill 
(Lloyds Bank, Ltd.) ; Mr. H. S. Wardle 
(Barclays Bank, Ltd.) ; Mr. A. Wright 
(National Provincial Bank, Ltd.) and Mr. 
W. Cunningham (Westminster Bank, Ltd.). 


2 Branch, Institute of Bankers) ; Mr. R. E. 
4 Beckett (President, Birmingham Branch, 
" Association of Certified and Corporate 
Accountants); Mr. D. R. Woodgate, 
ce ; ae? 
% B.COM. (President, Birmingham Insurance 
. Institute) ; Mr. V. W. Grosvenor, LL.B., 
i J.P. (President, Birmingham and District 
, Society of Incorporated Accountants) ; 
\ 
) 


“THE CITY OF BIRMINGHAM” 


Mr. Martin Lindsay, pD.s.0., M.P., pro- 
posing the toast of “ The City of Birm- 
ingham,” remarked what an inspiring 
story Birmingham had to tell. He was glad 
that ‘he members had been able to visit 
some of Birmingham’s industries. So many 
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varieties of articles were made that Birm- 
ingham had been called “The City of 
1,500 trades.” There were actually over 
1,500 businesses which employed between 
10 and 25 people, and these small work- 
shops and foundries tucked away in the 
back streets, with their rugged indi- 
vidualities, were the strength of the city, 
and typical, he thought, of the strength of 
the nation. From such small beginnings 
started the great enterprises which were to- 
day household names throughout the world. 


The city owed an immense debt of 
gratitude to the pioneers who had started 
successful businesses, amongst whom they 
could put the name of their own Lord 
Mayor. (Hear, hear.) And there was no 
city in which the leaders of industry had 
had a greater sense of responsibility than 
Birmingham. They had a record of honour- 
able local work, in which the Lord Mayor 
had also played no little part. One had 
only to recall the names of some of the great 
Birmingham industrialists, men who not 
only brought great wealth to this city but 
who, also, led it in the Council Chamber to 
some of its most progressive municipal 
developments—men such as the Cham- 
berlains, Cadburys, the Kenricks, the 
Martineaus, Lloyds and Vernons, who, in 
making a name, achieved in their day what 
was considered very meritorious, to found 
a business and make a fortune ; and it was 
upon the success of such men that the city 
had been built. To-day, of course, there 
were other, more fashionable standards of 
virtue. (Laughter.) As a municipality, 
Birmingham was second to none in the 
country. 


He was glad that members had visited 
the University. Unfortunately there had 
not been time for them to visit the Queen 
Elizabeth Hospital, the library, the art 
gallery and some of the public services. 
Many cities and public corporations over- 
seas owed a great deal to the example of 
Birmingham and particularly to the training 
which their own staffs received in and 
around its Council Chamber. The people 


of Birmingham had the greatest confidence 
in the city’s councillors and officers and 
staff as a result of the excellent municipal 
services which they had been enjoying for 
many years. He thought it was a pity that 
recently legislation had taken away some of 
the services from the local administration. 

The toast was coupled with the name of 
the Lord Mayor, Alderman Hubert 
Humphreys. 

The Lord Mayor of Birmingham (Alder- 
man H. Humphreys, j.P.) expressed his 
admiration of the pioneers who had been 
mentioned, and particularly of the late 
Joseph Chamberlain. He cut Corporation 
Street through the then slums of Birm- 
ingham, and from that foresight of his they 
were beginning to reap rewards. That was 
a wonderful piece of imagination, and such 
imagination was needed to-day. 

Housing was a very serious problem. He 
would be very proud of the city if they 
could only solve it. They would do their 
best in the face of all difficulties. (Applause.) 


“THE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED 
ACCOUNTANTS ”” 


Mr. W. L. Chance, M.A., J.P., in sub- 
mitting the toast of “The Society of 
Incorporated Accountants,”’ expressed his 
gratification at being entrusted with that 
toast. But it was a heavy responsibility on 
an industrialist who had had contacts with 
members of their eminent profession who, 
while always respectful and invariably 
cordial, quite often had been argumenta- 
tive and even a little interfering. (Laughter.) 
After reading the syllabus of their examina- 
tions, he was staggered at his own past 
effrontery at daring to express disagreement 
with anyone who had passed those ex- 
aminations and had his qualification as an 
Incorporated Accountant, because thereby 
he had certainly established a claim to be 
regarded as a superman! (Laughter.) 

When he first went into business, he 
joined a fairly large firm of high repute 
which for more than 100 years had carried 
on in successful business, but they never 
employed auditors or qualified accountants 
of any kind. (Laughter.) Those were 
halcyon days when the income tax was Is. 
in the £ and with the 19s. which was left 
one could practically pay for a new suit of 
clothes. (Laughter.) In these much more 
halcyon times, he yielded to nobody in his 
admiration and appreciation of the helpful 
advice and counsel and the meticulous 
accuracy of the members of their eminent 
profession. Not only did they lead in that 
straight and narrow road to financial 
rectitude which seemed beset with new and 
conflicting signposts, but they protected 
business men from the grasp of those 
Ministers, from the vagaries of depart- 
mental ineptitude and from the incom- 
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prehensible calculations of the Inland 
Revenue. (Laughter.) 


He had the honour to couple with the 
toast the name of their President, Mr. A. 
Stuart Allen, whom he had had the good 
fortune to meet on previous occasions. Mr. 
Allen had done an enormous amount for 
the Society over many years, increasing 
both its efficiency and its prestige. Mr. 
Chance added that he was disappointed 
that an unavoidable engagement prevented 
his attending Mr. Allen’s paper on taxa- 
tion, because he would have learned a lot. 
He happened to be chairman of the General 
Commissioners. (Laughter.) 

He hoped they had enjoyed their visit to 
Birmingham as much as their hosts had 
enjoyed the opportunity of welcoming 
them there. Might tue Society go from 
strength to strength, fortified and stimu- 
lated by their motto, Fides atque Integritas. 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPLY 


Mr. A. Stuart Allen, President of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants, said 
Mr. Chance had paid high tribute to the 
services which the accountancy profession 
rendered to the community. Speaking for 
the Society, he could assure Mr. Chance 
that it was their aim not merely to interpret 
their obligations in the most generous spirit, 
but, also, to proffer in every possible way 
and at every opportunity the utmost good 
to the bodies whose duty it was to see to the 
welfare of the industrial community. The 
range and scope of this matter was the 
subject of a paper which his colleague, Mr. 
Yeabsley, would be reading the next day. 


In his play The Apple Cart, Bernard Shaw 
outlined the England of the future, and 
mentioned that the Christmas cracker trade 
had become one of the country’s staple 
industries. At first sight, this statement 
might seem far fetched, but behind the 
fallacy lay the thought that, as competition 
became more intense in the heavier trades, 
so exploitation of the lighter industries 
offered the best opportunities of profitable 
exploitation of British initiative and skill. 
That keen perception was well based on a 
factory in the Birmingham area and was 
perhaps the best deserved tribute to the 
tradition of the city, which would yield 
pride of place to no other centre for 
engineering design, skill and product. 
Incorporated Accountants asked nothing 
better than to embark with far-sighted 
venturers on economic seas as yet un- 
charted, seeking a new way to prosperity. 
Success was imperative. At least, they could 
deserve it, and failure should be due to no 
lack of those qualities of enterprise and 
perseverance by which the country’s L istory 
gained such power. 
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The difficulties of to-day dominated the 
thought and influenced the activities of 
everyone, the more so after the doings of 
the previous week-end. The causes were 
complex and, so far, they were only groping 
towards possible remedies, but there were 
certain basic factors on which attention 
could be usefully focused. Here their pro- 
fession could give valuable service, since they 
were not identified with either of the major 
sections of interests. This country’s opera- 
tions were small and the soil certainly could 
not produce foodstuffs in adequate quan- 
tity. Mainly due to the effect of two wars, 
their reserves had disappeared, so that they 
were forced to rely on the successful and 
current productivity which was no more 
than the sum total of individual effort. The 
crisis of Dunkirk was overcome by the 
stupendous and combined effort to which 
the whole community contributed with an 
unanimity which was little short of miracu- 
lous. The present crisis was far less dra- 
matic, but 4 similar up-surge in national 
endeavour was as essential to-day as it was 
in 1940. 

In the period of their greatest prosperity, 
there was a seller’s market for manufactures 
and a buyer’s market for food and other 
primary products. Now, they could only sell 
insofar as the goods produced by a pre- 
dominantly urban population could by 
their quality and price prove so attractive 
in foreign markets that they would command 
sales sufficiently large to render possible the 
purchase of essential foodstuffs and other 
materials. The skill content, be it of hand 
or head, was a greater factor than in any 
previous time, because energy and efficiency 
at every stage could have a potent effect in 
making secure their standard of life. 
Efficiency and adequate effort must be their 
slogan. Continuance of foreign aid would 
become more akin to charity as the war and 
its consequences receded. The word 
** devaluation,” now on everyone’s lips, 
was wholly inappropriate to what had 
occurred. Rates of exchange were part of 
the machinery designed to facilitate the 
passage of goods across national boun- 
daries, for they only obstructed the flow if 
they were not naturally adjusted to the 
realities. Was it reasonable to suppose that 
the rate of four dollars to the £ which was 
paid at the opening of the war was appro- 
priate to to-day’s conditions ? To assert this 
was to ignore the fact that the main burden 
of the war fell on this country, a far greater 
burden than the United States was called 
upon to sustain. It was inevitable that they 
should have some innate distaste for this 
reduced rate of exchange, but it might well 
prove a healthy spur to endeavour and so 
assist recovery. Such ideas as these could 
be usefully promulgated, and he suggested 
that that was a job for which accountants 
were particularly fitted. As accountants 


they naturally approvej w 
the assurance that had hee 
national expenditure wo.) 
but unless that curtailm<;.- 


was § * 
it could add but little io the — 
reduction of costs. (Hear, \ear,) " 

There were three tribu:-; he wish 
pay. The first was to the Vice-iiaaeas 
and his clerks of the University of Birn' 7 


ham for the facilities accord«<| at Edgbast 
(Hear, hear and applausc.) na en 
mundane plane, he congratulated the 
refectory staff for their efficiency and th 
excellence of their fare. (Hear, hear sal 
applause.) 


A second expression of appreciation Was 
to the Birmingham and District Society 
President, Mr. Grosvenor, Mr. Harold 
Platts and the Committee for bringing tha 
Conference into being and for assisting 


greatly in its success. (Applause.) 


The third was for the courtesy and com. 
petence of Mr. Craig, Mr. Evan Jones and 
Mrs. Duncalf. (Applause.) 


Finally, the President. expressed to the 
Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress their 
warm appreciation for the generosity of 
their presence. 


“THE GUESTS” 


Mr. V. W. Grosvenor, LL.B., J.P. (Presi- 
dent of: the Incorporated Accountants’ 
District Society of Birmingham), proposing 
the toast of ‘‘ The Guests,” said he was not 
extending any welcome to them. If they 
were not already satisfied that their welcome 
was a real one, no words of his at that late 
stage in the proceedings could convince 
them otherwise. (Laughter.) His task was 
to thank them for honouring that occasion 
with their presence and making it the 
success he felt it was. (Hear, hear.) To the 
Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress they 
owed a double debt of gratitude. The 
reception the previous evening was a happy 
occasion, particularly because they both 
stayed to the end. (Applause.) 


His Honour Judge Forbes and Mr. P. E. 
Sandlands, 0.B.£., K.c., D.L. (Recorder of 
Birmingham) replied to the toast. 


Coal Industry Nationalisation— 
Panel of Referees 


The Minister of Fuel and Power has ap- 
pointed a panel of referees for the review of 
decisions on compensation made by District 
Valuation Boards. The chairman of the panel 
is The Marquess of Reading. Mr. R. E. 
Yeabsley, c.B.£., F.C.A., F.S.A.A. (a member of 
the Council of the Society of Incorporated 


_ Accountants) has been appointed to the panel. 
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EXAMINATIONS 


a 
tions on the Special Contribution, 

a Duty and Succession Duty may be 
included in the examinations to be held in 
November, 19495 but will not be set after 


that date. 


RESULTS OF EXAMINATIONS IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


FINAL EXAMINATION 


May, 1949 
Candidates Passed (19) 

BARKER, Wilfred Oswald (with Stewart, Steyn 
& Co.), Johannesburg; CARLEss, John Harold 
(with Stewart, Steyn & Co.), Johannesburg; 
De Vizuiers, Henri Paul, B.Com. (with Pearse 
& Ryan), Johannesburg; Frew, Gordon 
Alexander (with Stewart, Steyn & Co.), 
Johannesburg ; Gers, Desmond Caesar 
(with Shaffer, Poulton & Co.), Johannes- 
burg; Harte, William Roy (W. Murray 
Smith & Berend), Durban; MHo.tuimay, 
Derrick Robert Fitz (formerly with 
Stewart, Steyn & Co.), Johannesburg; Kieyn- 
HANS, Jan Lourens (with Dreyer & Dreyer), 
Johannesburg ; McEvitry, Basil Stewart 
Marius (formerly with Stewart, Steyn & Co.), 
Johannesburg; Massey, Geoffrey John 
Dunham (with Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths, 
Annan & Co.), Johannesburg; NIELsEN, 
Alan (with Derry, Ellman-Brown & Fraser), 
Salisbury, S. Rhodesia; Roome, Francis 
George (with Francis Dix, Bird & Co.), 
Johannesburg ; SarcENT, John Gerald (with 
Whiteley Bros.), Johannesburg; SENEQUE, 
Pierre Jean Clement (formerly with George 
Mackeurtan, Son & Crosoer), Durban; 
Suerry, Owen Joseph (with Stewart, Steyn & 
Co.), Johannesburg; SmrrHers, Edward 
Hampden (with Roberts, Allsworth, Cooper 
Brothers & Co.), Johannesburg; STEPHENS, 
Nigel Michael Colin (with Shaffer, Poulton & 
Co.), Johannesburg; UrguHart, Robert 
Crews (with Pearse & Ryan), Johannesburg; 
Wuyte, Kenneth Cunningham, B.Com. 
(A. T. Pittman & Whyte), Johannesburg. 

(Thirteen candidates failed to satisfy the examiners). 


DISTRICT SOCIETIES 
AND BRANCHES 


HULL 


The annual general meeting was held on 
August 18. 

The President, Mr. John Wood, in 
moving the adoption of the accounts and 
report, referred to the excellent work which 
had been done by the Students’ Section and 
by the North Lincolnshire Regional Com- 
mittee in arranging their lecture pro- 


grammes. He asked practising accountants 
to bring to the notice of their staffs the 
opportunity of qualifying as Incorporated 
Accountants after a service period of six 
years. 

Miss Phyllis Ridgway, B.A., J.P., was con- 
gratulated on her recent election to the 
Council of the Society. 

The retiring members of the Committee 
were re-elected and Mr. J. A. Platt and Mr. 
D. Thorley were appointed as additional 
members. The auditors, Mr. L. Korklin 
and Mr. Henry Scott, were re-elected. A 
vote of thanks to the officers and com- 
mittee was proposed by Mr. C. H. Pollard, 
0.B.E., and carried unanimously. 


StupDEnts’ SECTION 

SyYLLaBus OF LECTURES, 1949-50 

1949. 
September 16. 

“The Law of Contracts” (on group 
discussion basis), by Mr. C. L. Lawton, 
M.SC.(ECON.), Barrister-at-Law. 

October 21. 

“The Weekly Bank Return,” by Mr. 
C. L. Lawton, m.sc.(Econ.), Barrister-at- 
Law. 

November 18. 

“The Accounting Provisions of the 
Companies Act, 1948,” by Mr. C. H. 
Tranmer, B.COM., F.S.A.A. 

December 16. 

* Costing,” by Mr. J. W. Fewlass, 
A.C.W.A., A.C.LS. 

1950. 


January 20. 
Students’ Ten Minute Papers. Prizes 


will be awarded from the A. H. Crumpton 
Prize Fund. 
February 17. 

** Accountancy as a Training for the 
Future,” by Miss P. E. M. Ridgeway, 
B.A., F.S.A.A., J.P. 

March 17. 

Joint Meeting. (Further information 

to be supplied later). 
April 21. 

“Income Tax—Schedules A and B,” 

by Mr. James S. Heaton, A.s.A.A. 


Meetings will be held at the Church 
Institute, Albion Street, Hull, at 6.15 p.m. 
Senior members are invited. 


NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 


SyLiasBus OF LECTURES, 1949-50 

October: Informal Dinner. Mr. A. 
Dickson will give a talk on the Cam- 
bridge Course. The President (Mr. 
Andrew Brodie, F.s.A.A.) will preside. 
1949. 

Nov. 4: “ Audit of Mechanised Accounts,” 
by Mr. R. N. Barnett, F.s.a.a.; chair- 
man, Mr. L. Goodwin, A.s.A.A. 

Nov. 17: “ Economics,” by Professor 
A. N. Shimmin (Leeds University) ; 
chairman, Mr. T. W. Porter, A.s.A.A. 


Dec. 16: “ Taxation,” by Mr. James S 
Heaton, A.8.A.A.; Chairman, Mr. L. G 
Fetzer, F.S.A.A. 

1950 

Jan. 20: “ Executors and Trustees,” by 
Mr. C. L. Lawton, M.sc., Econ., Barrister- 
at-Law ; chairman, Mr. R. M. Chap- 
man, F.S.A.A. 

Feb. 8: “ Investigations,” by Mr. W. W. 
Bigg, F.S.A.A., F.C.A. ; chairman, Mr. E. 
Downward, F.8.A.A. 

Mar. 24: “Finance of International 
Trade,” by Mr. H. G. Hodden (National 
Provincial Bank) ; chairman, Mr. W. C. 
Coxon, F.S.A.A. 

The meetings will be held at the Town 

Hall, Hanley, at 6.30 p.m. 


SWANSEA AND SOUTH-WEST WALES 


ANNUAL REPORT 

The membership consists of 70 full 
members and 96 students. 

Lectures have been arranged in co- 
operation with the local branches of the 
Chartered Institute of Secretaries, the 
Association of Certified and Corporate 
Accountants, and the Institute of Municipal 
Treasurers and Accountants, and with the 
West Wales Chartered Accountant Stu- 
dents’ Society. The joint meetings have 
been very successful, and a further series on 
the same basis has been arranged for 1949- 
50. Other lectures were given to the 
Students’ Section of the District Society, 
and the Committee records its thanks to the 
lecturers. 

The library is now well stocked with up- 
to-date and useful publications, and is well 
used. The Committee records its appre- 
ciation of the work of the Honorary 
Librarian, Mr. J. G. Powell, A.s.a.a. 


SYLLaABus OF LECTURES, 1949-50 

1949. 

September go. 
Brains Trust. Law: Mr. Dylan Thomas, 
Barrister-at-Law; Mr. M. _ Lioyd, 
Solicitor. Accountancy: Mr. C. Mont- 
gomery Williams, F:c.a.; Mr. E. E. 
Porter, F.s.A.A. Economics : Mr. Gordon 
Thomas, PH.D., A.S.A.A., A.C.A., F.A.C.C.A., 
A.LMECH.E. Education: Mr. L. J. Drew, 
M.A., Mr. E. Drew, M.A. ; chairman, Mr. 
D. H. I. Powell. 

October 21. 

“The Practical Application of Stan- 
dard Costing and Budgetary Control,” 
by Captain H. J. Thomas, m.comm. ; 
chairman, Mr. G. G. Miullens, m.c., 
F.S.A.A. 

October 27. 
* “Company Law, 1948,” by Mr. A. E, 
Langton, LL.B., A.C.A., A.S.A.A.; Chair- 
man, Mr. B. Baddiel, F.c.A., A.3.A.A. 
November 11. 
* “Controls—Torts in Industry and 
Trade,” by Mr. Gordon Thomas, PH.D., 
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AS.A.A., A.C.A.3 chairman, Mr. C. 
Montgomery Williams, F.c.A. 
November 18. 
“The Economic Future of South 


Wales,” by Professor E. Victor Morgan, 
M.A.; chairman, Mr. Dennis Morgan, 
M.B.E., F.C.A. 
December 16. 
“ Taxation,” by Mr. G. D. Gilbert, 
H.M. Inspector of Taxes; chairman, 
Mr. J. Martin Davies, F.1.B., A.A.C.C.A. 


1950. 
January 20. 


“* Britain’s Economic Position,” by Mr. 


C. Ralph Curtis, pH.D., M.Sc. (ECON.) ; 
chairman, Mr. A. Jones, B.sc. (ECON.), 
A.C.LS. 
January 26. 
* “ Executorship,” by Mr. H. A. R. J. 
Wilson, F.C.A., F.S.A.A.; Chairman, Mr. 
_ Gordon Thomas, PH.D., A.S.A.A., A.C.A. 
February 10. 
* “ Basis of Assessment under Schedule 
D,” by Mr. Percy F. Hughes, F.s.A.A. ; 
chairman, Mr. H. Dixon Williams, 
F.S.A.A. 
February 22. 

“ The Secret of an Effective Speech,” 
by Mr. A. Duxbury; chairman, Mr. 
Garfield A. Watkins, F.s.A.A., A.C.LS. 

February 28. 
* “ Practical Hints on Secretarial Prac- 
tice . Examination Questions,” by Mr. 
C. E. Jones, A.c.1.8., A.A.c.c.A., and Mr. 
T. L. Hoskins, F.c.1.s.; chairman, Mr. 
E. E. Porter, F.s.A.A. 

March 24. 

**The Future of the Professions,” by 
Sir Frederick J. Alban, c.B.E., J.P., 
F.S.A.A.; Chairman, Mr. A. Owen John, 
F.C.A. 


* Arranged by Students’ Section. To be 
held at the Central Library, Alexandra 
Road, Swansea, at 6.30 p.m. 

The conjoint lectures of the District 
Society will be held at the Mackworth 
Hotel, Swansea, at 6.45 p.m. 


MEMBERSHIP 


THE FOLLOWING PROMOTIONS IN, AND 
additions to, the membership of the Society 
have been completed in the period June 10 
to September 12, 1949 : 


ASSOCIATES TO FELLOWS 

BAILEY, Wilfrid, Chief Accountant, Gas 
Council, London. BARIA, Kaikhushru 
Eduljee, 3.com. (S. B. Billimoria & Co.), 
Hyderabad, Deccan. BOOTH, Edwin 
Norman (A. E. Limehouse & Co.), Rugby. 
BRACKENRIDGE, Adam Brownlie, Di- 
visional Financial Officer, Scottish Gas 
Board, Glasgow. BRAYSHAW, Wilfred 
Sydney, Didcot. _BURSTON, Vincent 
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Chave (Burston, Dimmock & Mason), Bridg- 
water. COLLIER, George Metcalfe (Met- 
calfe Collier, Hayward ©& Co.), London. 
D’ALMEIDA, Fernando José, 0.B.E. 
(Moore, Cross & Co.), Sao Paulo. DENNING, 
Arthur (Denning & Co.), Exeter. GOSTYN, 
Leonard (L. Gostyn & Co.), London. HAY- 
WOOD, Horace Ward (0. W. Davies, 
Mumford & Co.), Kidderminster. HILL, 
Frederick George (Wm. Fortune & Son), West 
Hartlepool. HILL, John Roland, Municipal 
Treasurer, Singapore. HITCHINGS, Alan 
Stuart (Martin, Farlow & Co.), London. 
HODGE, Walter Alfred (Hodge & Baxter), 
Kettering. HUGHES, Charles Alban, Dis- 
trict Auditor, Ministry of Health, Notting- 
ham. JAMES, Philip Gaved, Chief 
Accountant, London Transport Execu- 
tive, London. KIRK, Herbert Victor, 
p.com.sc. (H. V. Kirk, Palmer & Co.), 
Belfast. LITTLE, Cyril Eric (Stephen- 
son; Smart & Co.), St. Iv s, Hunts. 
MARSHALL, Herbert, Chief Accountant, 
Scottish Special Heusing Association, Ltd., 
Edinburgh. MARTIN, Edwin Henry 
Ridgewell, Chief Accountant, Southend 
Waterworks Co., Southend-on-Sea. 
MUKHERJEE, Chandi Prosad, B.a. (P. K. 
Mitra @& (Co.), Calcutta. | NICKLIN, 
Selwyn Jcseph, Borough Treasurer, Sutton 
Coldfield. PAYNE, Ernest George (Stubbs, 
Payne & Co.), London. PHILIP, Cyril 
(John Unwin & Co.), Wrexham. PICOT, 
Leslie Alexander (Alex. E. Picot @ Co.), 
Jersey. POWELL, Cledwyn Lloyd (Ash- 
mole, Edwards & _ Goskar), Swansea. 
PURSEY, James Shore, Secretary-Account- 
ant, J. E. Beale, Ltd., Bournemouth. 
RAO, Avasarala Seshagiri, m.a., Hyder- 
abad, Deccan. TAYLOR, Gilbert (Storey, 
Hill & Co.), Bristol. THOMAS, Ivor (Ash- 


mole, Edwards ©& Goskar), Swansea. 
THOMPSON, James Peter Maurice 
(Maurice Thompson © Co.), London. 
TOWNSEND, Alfred Victor, Walsall. 


TURNER, Ernest Cecil Seymour (Maurice 
Thompson & Co.), London. VIDGEON, 
Wilfrid Berry Hammond (Walpole, Harding 
& Vidgeon), Worthing. WAINWRIGHT- 
FAHEY, Cecil Joseph, Thornton Heath. 
WILSON, Alexander, Secretary and 
Accountant, Donaldson ‘Textiles, Ltd., 
Alloa. WITTY, Frederick Richard (Button, 
Stevens & Witty), London. 


ASSOCIATES 

ACASTER, Albert, with E. Churchill 
Mallet & Co., Hull. AIYAR, Shankar 
Arjun, B.A., formerly with K. S. Aiyar 
& Co., Bombay. ANDERSON, John 
Kenneth, with Seddon, Magnay & Spoors, 
Newcastle - upon - Tyne. ANDERSON, 
Kenneth Arthur, with Jacob & Haynes, 
London. ANDREWS, Eric Victor Mark, 
with Wright, Fairbrother & Steel, Lon- 
don. ATKIN, John Clement, with Hodgson, 
Harris & Co., Hull. ATKINSON, George 


Douglas, with Peat, Mar ick, Mitchel} 


& Co., Middlesbrough. jy, , 
Douglas, with G. W. hal i: 
BALL, Eric Butler, Bors::}; Teas ; 
Department, Stockport. LUANKS poh 
Francis, with Baker, Sutto: Co. Lows, ’ 
BANTING, Philip Cecil, with Hn 
Banting, Wembley. BARK “R, Eric ‘With 
Kilby, Sutcliffe & Co., Bris'.ouse, BAR 
TON, William Rogers, wit); Srown, Butler 


& Co., Leeds. BATTER SBY, 

with David J. Jones, Manc’ ester, BAT. 

TERSBY, John Douglas, with Rattr, 

Brothers, Alexander & Freie Y 

> er PaLCe, Glasgow, 

BAYLISS, Trevor John, with Richard 

Leyshon & Co., Cardiff. BEATTY, George 

Horace, with Cooper & K, any, Dublin 

BEGG, George Manson, City Chamber. 

lain’s Office, Glasgow. BERLOW, Neville 

Harry, with Walter Hunter, Bartlet 

Thomas & Co., Newport, Mon, 

BETHELL, Arthur Reginald, with Harri. 
son Smith & Haughton, Bath. BIRCH, 
Kenneth William, with Harper, Pilling & 

Co., Bolton. BLACKER, Joh: David, with 
Lithgow, Nelson & Co., Southport, 
BLAKE, Robert Joseph, with Sydenham 
Snowden, Nicholson & Co., London, 
BLAKEMORE, Bernard Frederick, for. 
merly with Harper, Kent & Wheeler, 
Shrewsbury. BLOOMER, Harry Ray- 
mond, with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co,, 
Birmingham. BOCK, Francis Cyril 
(Priestley © Morris), Sydney, Australia. 
BOXALL, Robert William Gordon, with 
Ashworth, Mosley & Co., Manchester, 
BRADDY, Stanley George, Borough Trea- 
surer’s Department, Stoke Newington, 
London. BRAMBLE, Eric Nelson, with 
Bolton, Pitt & Breden, London. BRAM- 
LEY, Stanley Richard, formerly with 
Stanley Blythen & Co., Nottingham. 
BRASSINGTON, Thomas Gordon, with 
Jas. A. Hulme & Co., Manchester. 
BRETT, Arnold William Mason, with 
William Kern, London. BRITNELL, 
Edgar George, formerly with W. H. Payne 
& Co., London. BROADLEY, Kenneth 
Roland, with Fredk. & C. S. Holliday, 
Leeds. BROOKER, George Charles, with 
Portlock & Co., London. BROOMAN, 
John Cresswell, with Spicer & Pegler, 
London. BROPHY, Robert Austin, with 
Cooper & Kenny, Dublin. BRYAN, 
Granville, with Cyril Arnold & Co., Rhyl. 
BRYANT, Alan John, with John Unwin & 
Co., London. BUCHANAN, James Sayee, 
with Blease & Sons, Liverpool. BUDD, 
John, with David Owen & Co., Devizes. 
BUDDING, Raymond Henry, with Newby, 
Dove & Rhodes, Leicester. | BURNS, 
Dennis Arthur, with Holden, Howard & 
Co., London. CADWALLADER, Harold 
Francis Jones, with Harper, Kent & 
Wheeler, Shrewsbury. CARSS, Thomas 
Frederick, with A. W. Price, Rose & Smith, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. CASTLEMAN, 


Frank, 
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k, with Thomas May & Co., 
John per CHALLINOR, Ronald Arthur, 
— Fitton, Wilson, Smith & 


. A. 
= Manc ester. CHATFIELD, 
sidney, with Agar, Bates, Neal & Co., 
pirmingham. CLARE, Leonard, with 
John Unwin & Co., Wrexham. CLAY- 
DEN, Joseph, ‘ rmerly with Keens, Shay, 
Keens & Co., London. CLOONAN, 
Stephen Augustine, with Purtill & Co., 
Peter, with 


Dublin. COOK, Ernest 
Hibbert, Sier, Woods & Co., London. 
COOKE, Dere Francis Lawrence (Slater, 
Chapman & Cooke), London. COOPER, 
Leslie William, with Williams, Dyson, 
ones & Co., London, COTTERILL, 
William Henry, with G. H. C. Stanley & 
Co., Birminghain. COTTRILL, Albert 
Jese, with C. Herbert Smith & Russell, 
Birmingham. COXON, Albert Arthur, 
with Major & Co., Birmingham. CROME, 
Edward, with Howden & Molleson, Edin- 
burgh. CROUCHER, Ronald Walter, 
with George A. Touche & Co., London. 
CUSTANCE, Derick, with Fred Sheard & 
Sons, Huddersfield. _DABNER, Robert 
Harold, with G. A. Fraser & Co., London. 
DAVIES, Howard Malins, with W. Ander- 
son & Co., Liverpool. DAVIES, Thomas 
Frank, with Yaxley, Hallett & Co., 
Shrewsbury. DAVIS, Will Stanley, for- 
merly with Warriner & Co., Birmingham. 
DAVY, Colin George, with Ransom 
Harrison & Lewis, Sheffield. DAWE, 
William Henry, with Ware, Ward & Co., 
Bristol. DEAN, Raphael, with Crofts & 
Naylor, Manchester. DEATH, George, 
with Nankivell & Sanderson, Ipswich. 
DEAVES, Raymond Arthur, with Hare, 
Wilson & Co., Hillingdon. DERWENT, 
Peter Locke, with Wm. G. T. Derwent, 
London. DESBOTTES, Florimond Louis, 
with Russell Tillett & Co., London. 
DOLAN, Peter James, with Leslie A. 
Ward, London. DONALD, Douglas 
Robert, with Blakemore, Elgar & Co., 
London. DREWETT, Muriel Jean, with 
Edmund D. White & Sons, Liverpool. 
DRINKALL, Derrick, with Hodgson, 
Harris & Co., Hull. DRIVER, John 
Mather, with Henry Toothill & Son, 
Sheffield. DUDMAN, Gerald, with Roberts 
& Pascho, Plymouth. DUNHILL, Ernest 
Frank, with Binder, Hamlyn & Co., 
London. DUNLOP, Thomas Alexander, 
with William C. Ribbeck & Co., Dublin. 
DUNN, Peter Harold, with Tribe, 
Clarke, Painter, Darton & Co., London. 
EATHERINGTON, John Arthur, with 
Henry A. Morley, Nottingham. ED- 
WARDS, Maurice Alfred, with Edwards 
& Edwards, Dorchester. ESSEX, Arthur 
Christian, with Kingscott, Dix & Co., 
Evesham. EVANS Eldred, with Keens, 
Shay, Keens & Co., London. EVANS, 
William Humphrey, with Hodgson, Harris 
& Co., Liverpool. EWAN, Sydney Harold, 


with Wm. Fortune & Son, West Hartlepool. 
FAIRBURN, Joseph William, with Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co., Barrow-in- 
Furness. FARROW, Robert Frederick, 
with James Condie & Co., Dunfermline. 
FENWICK, John William Orr, formerly 
Deputy Borough Treasurer, Tynemouth. 
FERGUSON, Alan, with Vaughan & 
Gregg, Manchester. FIELD, Rowland 
Marchant, with Creasey, Son & Wickenden, 
Tunbridge Wells. FORDYCE, John 
Alistair, with Walter J. Smith & Son, 
London. FOULKES, Charles Albert, with 
Hatton, Liggett & Co., Manchester. FOX, 
Robert Charles, formerly with Mellor, 
Snape & Co., Macclesfield. FRENCH, 
John Duncan, formerly with R. Duncan 
French & Co., Liverpool. FRETWELL, 
James, with Binns, Martindale & Co., 
Mirfield. FROST, Laurence Irving, 
Borough Treasurer’s Department, Rother- 
ham. FURLER, John Samuel, with 
Francis S. Clark & Co., Newton Abbot. 
GARNER, Geoffrey Harry, with Keens, 
Shay, Keens & Co., Bedford. GEARING, 
Frederick Charles, with Perkins, Copeland 
& Co., Eastbourne. GILBERT, Norris, 
with Percy Phillips & Co., London. 
GLENISTER, John Frederick, with Lomax, 
Clements & Co., London. GODFREY, 
Petei, with Farr, Rose & Gay, London. 
GOSLING, Peter Ernest Betts, City Trea- 
surer’s Department, Nottingham. GRIM- 
WADE, Alfred Arthur, with H. G. Large, 
Libson & Co., London. HALL, Ernest 
Reginald, with A. Cropp Hawkins & Co., 
Stoke-on-Trent. HALLAM, John Stuart, 
with Reginald Statham & Co., Newcastle, 
Staffs. HALLETT, Raymond Edgar, with 
William Clark & Stephens, Newport, Mon. 
HAMER, James Anthony, with J. D. 
Hamer & Co., Manchester. HEATH, 
Bertram William, with Martin, Farlow & 
Co., London. HEATON, Ronald Briggs, 
with Ashworth, Moulds & Co., Burnley. 
HEDGMAN, George Edward, with White- 
hill, Marsh, Jackson & Co., London. 
HICKLING, Ronald Arthur Overton, 
with Taylor, Tanser, Kibert & Co., 
Leicester. HOLLAND, Edward Alfred 
Thomas, with Cassleton Elliott & Co., 
London. HOLLEY, Kenneth Sidney 
Leonard, with Kay, Keeping & Co., 
London. HOLLIDAY, Peter, with Clifford 
Towers, Temple & Co., London. HOP-: 
KINSON, Peter, with J. T. A. Willcox, 
St. Helier, Jersey, C.I. HORMASJI, 
Ardeshir Jivanji, with Chandabhoy & 
Jassoobhoy, Bombay. HOWARD, Robert 
Alexander, B.coM.sc., with Frederick Dall, 
Gray & Co., Coleraine. HUBER, Peter 
Eric, with Martin, Farlow & Co., London. 
HUDSON, Eric, with Waters & Atkin- 
son, Morecambe and Heysham. HUNTER, 
Denis Demaine, with Rowan & Co., 
Malvern. HUNTINGFORD, Donald Roy, 
with Clark, Battams & Co., London. 


HUSBAND, Colin Meredith, with D, H. 
Husband, Cardiff. HYLAND, Frederick 
Leask, with J. E. Pattison & Son, Gateshead. 
IRVING, Thomas James, with James 
Watson & Son, Carlisle. IVE, Leslie 
James, with Futcher, Head, Smith & Co., 
London. JENKINS, Colin Wesley, with 
Thomson, McLintock & Co., Manchester. 
JIMSON, John Richard, with Holden, 
Howard & Co., London. JOINES, Edgar 
Harold, with George A. Touche & Co., 
Birmingham. JONES, Charles Stanley, 
with Alban & Lamb, Newport, Mon., 
JORDAN, Clifford John, with Deloitte, 
Plender, Griffiths & Co., London. KENT, 
Douglas Goodman, with Bowman, Grim-° 
shaw & Co., Blackpool. KINGSMILL, 
Gordon Harold, with Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Co., London. KNOWLSON, 
Albert Denton, with Thomas Eaves & Co., 
Liverpool. LAMBOURN, Louis Rene, 
with Schwartz, Fine, Kane & Co., Johan- 
nesburg. LAPPIN, John, with Lloyd 
Piggott & Co., Manchester. LARMOUR, 
Hugo Neam, with C. P. McCarthy, Daly 
& Co., Cork. LITTLEJOHNS, John 
Clifford, with Woodman, Cox & Wilkins, 
London. McBRIEN, William Robert, with 
Hartleys, Wilkins & Flew, London. 
McCOMBE, Barbara Bramwell, ™.a., 
B.cOM., formerly with Lithgow, Nelson & 
Co., Liverpool. McEvoy, Michael Fintain, 
formerly with Michael K. Wallace & Co., 
Limerick. McKENZIE, Robert James 
Harkness, with J. W. Davidson, Cookson & 
Co., Liverpool MACKINNON, John 
Grant, with Muir & Addy, Belfast. 
McMURTRY, Ernest, with S. Stockman 
& Co., Belfast. MAJUMDAR, Sunil 
Chandra, B.A., formerly with P. K. Mitra 
& Co., Calcutta. MARSHALL, Jack, with 
Lowrey, Weston & Whalley, Leeds. MAT- 
THAMS, Eric William, with Critchley, 
Ward & Pigott, Oxford. MELHUISH, 
William Adrian, m.a., Colonial Audit 
Department, Zomba. MELLOR, Robert 
John, with Glover & Co., Doncaster. 
MILLS, Geoffrey Walter, with Deloitte, 
Plender, Griffiths & Co., London. 
MORRIS, Walter Frederick, with F. W. 
Berringer & Co., Bromley. MUGG- 
RIDGE, Frank, with Gillespie Brothers & 
Co., London. MULLETT, Raymond 
Kenneth, with C. W. George, Dudley. 
NETHERCLIFT, Geoffrey John, with 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co., London. 
NEWTON, Geoffrey Harold, with Reddall, 
Osborne & Co., London. NICHOLLS, 
George Edward, with Ware, Ward & Co., 
Bristol. NORRIS, Edward Roy, with 
Slipper & Co., London. OAKES, George 
Henry Peter, with Thomas Coombs & Son, 
Leeds. OATES, Geoffrey, with F. J. 
Clarke & Co., Doncaster. OATES, Keith 
Harold, with Cole, Dickin & Hills, London. 
OLDFIELD, Robert George, with Martin 
& Acock, Norwich, OWEN, Albert 
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Stanley, with J. Nicholson.& Co., Lincoln. 
PARTRIDGE, Arthur Thomas Montague, 
with Thomas May & Co., Leicester. 
PATE, Anthony William, with Jacob, 
Cavenagh & Skeet, Birmingham. PEARS, 
George Derrick, with Edward Thomas 
Peirson & Sons, Coventry. PHILLIPS, 
Harold Geoffrey, B.coM., LL.B., with C. 
Hewetson Nelson, Robson & Co., Liverpool. 
POTTON, Alec Frederick, with Bell & Co., 
Biggléswade. POWELL, John Gwynne,with 
Baddiel, Sleeman & Co., Swansea. PRICE, 
George William, with Blakemore, Elgar & 
Co., London. QUIN, Alan Malcolm, with 
Martin, Savage & Co., Dublin. RAHMAN, 
Anwar Ziaur, B.sc., formerly with S. A. 
Afzal & Co., Calcutta. RAYMOND, 
Basil Joseph, with Westbury, Schotness & 
Co., London. REYNOLDS, Eric James, 
Comptroller’s Department, Metropolitan 
Water Board, London. RILEY, John 
Hargreaves, with Proctor & Proctor, 
Burnley. ROBERTSON, James Binnie, 
formerly with Mackie & Clark, Glasgow. 
SAMPSON, Arthur Thomas, formerly with 
F, W. Palmer & Co., Norwich. SANKEY, 
Kenneth, with Edward Thomas Peirson & 
Sons, Coventry. SEATON, Malcolm, with 
Harper, Pilling & Co., Bolton. SEDDON, 
James Hately, formerly with A. J. Johnston, 
Liverpool SHARPHOUSE, Alan, with 
John Gordon, Walton & Co., Leeds. 
SHAW, Donald, with Fred Sheard & Sons, 
Huddersfield. SHORE, Cecil Michael, 
with Derbyshire & Co., London. SIM- 
MONS, Alan Richard Martin, with Sim- 
mons, Slowman & Co., London. SIVEY, 
Ronald Gordon, Borough Treasurer’s De- 
partment, Wandsworth, London. SLATER, 
Geoffrey Stephen, with Warley & Warley, 
London. SMALES, Edward John, for- 
merly with Weeks, Green & Co., South- 
ampton. SMITH, Ronald, with Parsons & 
Joliffe, Newport, Mon. SMITH, Stanley 
Ernest, with Smithson, Blackburn & Co., 
Leeds. STANLEY, Robert Derek, with 
Fred J. Ault & Co., Birmingham. STEAD, 
Arthur, formerly with R. H. Bridgwater & 
Co., Birmingham. STEELE, Arthur 
Thomas, B.A., with Robert J. Ward & Co., 
London. STEELE, Sidney Harry, with 
Bernard Phillips & Co., London. STRUD- 
WICK, Ronald Francis, with Shipley, 
Blackburn, Sutton & Co., London. SUL- 
LIVAN, Laurence, with Singleton, Fabian 
& Co., London. SWANGER, Alfred 
Albert, with Malpas, Simmons & Co., 
Bournemouth. SWINSON, Edward 
Charles, with Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths 
& Co., London. TAYLOR, Charles 
William, with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & 
Co., Middlesbrough. TAYLOR, Eric 
Smith, with W. H. Payne & Co., London. 
TAYLOR, Kenneth James, with Percy R. 
Wrexham. TAYLOR, John 
Dexter & Co., 
TERRY, Albert Reginald, with 


John M. Winter & Sons, London. TREN- 
GOVE, Edward Robert Arthur, Finance 
Department, Cornwall County Council, 
Truro. TRICKETT, Kenneth, with Joshua 
Wortley & Sons, Sheffield. TURNER, Ivor, 
with Piper, Barnett & Co., Wolverhampton. 
TURQUAND, Colin Frank (Turguand, Tur- 
quand & Co.), London. 'TWYCROSS, 
Henry Cecil, with Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffiths, Annan & Co., Johannesburg. 
TYLER, Frank Trevor, with Blease & 
Sons, Liverpool. VEASEY, Allan Arthur, 
with Thomas May & Co., Leicester. 
.VON SEIDEL, Cronwright, formerly with 
Hemphill, Anderson & Co., Johannesburg. 
WALL, Thomas Reginald, with Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co., Birmingham. 
WALLER, Albert Joseph, with James, 
Edwards & Co., London. WALLIS, 
Kenneth Albert, Deputy Borough Trea- 
surer, Maidenhead. WALMSLEY, Myles, 
with J. H. Lord & Co., Bacup. WALTERS, 
William Charles, with Baker & Co., 
Walsall. WARD, Brian, with T. N. Steel 
& Co., Huddersfield. WARDLE, William 
Kenneth, with Brown, Topham & Partners, 
Liverpool. WEEKS, Geoffrey Bernard, 
with Larking & Larking, Norwich. WEST, 
Alfred Herman Richard, formerly with 
George Mackeurtan, Son & Crosoer, Dur- 
ban. WEST, Horace Henry, with W. 
Claridge & Co., Bradford. WESTMORE, 
Peter, with A. E. Hook & Co., Shanklin. 
WHEELER, Reginald Wilfred, with Daniel 
Mahony, Taylor & Co., London. WHIT- 
BOURN, Martin Samuel, with Edward 
Myers, Clark & Co., Watford. WHITE, 
Charles John, with Geo. H. Jackson & Co., 
Sutton. WHITE, Kenneth John, with 
Thornton & Thornton, Oxford. WHITE, 
Reginald Richard William Ernest, Borough 
Treasurer’s Department, Harrogate. 
WHITEMAN, Robert John, with Scott & 
Paterson, Edinburgh. WILLIAMS, 
Donald Alfred, with Layton-Bennett, Bil- 
lingham & Co., London. WINDSOR, 
William Walter Wyndham, with Baskett & 
Bryant, London. WINSTANLEY, Harold 
(Hollows & Hesketh), Wigan. WINTER- 
BOTTOM, Derek Edward, with Barron & 
Barron, York. WRIGHT, George Frederick 
Henry, with Lancaster & Co., London. 
YOUNG, Reginald Beach, formerly with 
Blease & Sons, London. 


REMOVALS 


Mr. Jack Goodman, Incorporated 
Accountant, has removed his office to 24, 
Hackins Hey, Dale Street, Liverpool, 2, 
where he is practising under the firm name 
of Jack Goodman & Co. 


Mr. Frank T. Goodliff, Incorporated 
Accountant, has removed his office to 13 
Prince Albert Street, Brighton. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Mr. R. E. Yeabsley, ogg) 
F.8.A.A., is one of the members of the - 
of referees set up by the Minister of Fa 
and Power to review the decision of 4 
District Valuation Boards on the allloagl 
to undertakings of the compensationpayil 
under the Coal Industry Nations aa 
Act. 


Mr. A. A. Garrett, M.B.z., M.A., Secretar 
of the Society of Incorporated 
has resigned from the Council of the 
Officers’ Association. Mr. I. AB Craig 
0.B.E., Deputy Secretary of the Society 
has been elected to the Council of js 
Association. —~ 


Messrs. Thomas May & Co, Thom 
porated Accountants, of Allen Home 
Newarke Street, Leicester, announce thy 
Mr. W. D. Murphy, A.s.A.A., who hashes 
a member of the staff for 21 years wa 
admitted as a partner on September gg 
1949- 

Messrs. Cassleton Elliott & Co, hay 
taken into partnership in their Gold Gg, 
practice Mr. S. P. Brewster, A.s.4.A,/Wh 
has been employed by them in West Affic 
for the last twelve years. The firm names 
unchanged. 


Mr. Daniel Mahony, F.s.A.A., has ab 
mitted into partnership Mr. R. W. Wheeler, 
A.S.A.A., Mr. A. F. Cosson, A.3.A.A, ai 
Mr. H. H. Hammond, A.s.A.A., all of whom 
have been senior members of his staff, The 
practice will be continued as before under 
the firm name of Daniel Mahony, Taylor& 
Co., Incorporated Accountants, at London 
and Manchester. 


Mr. R. H. Mason, A.s.A.A., Depuiy 
Borough Treasurer of Warrington, has been 
appointed Group Accountant for te§ 
Bolton group of undertakings under the 
North-Western Gas Board. 


Messrs. Edwards & Edwards, Incr 
porated Accountants, have taken ini 
partnership Mr. M. A. Edwards, A.3.AsAe 


Messrs. Brown, Butler & Co., Leeds, have 
admitted to partnership Mr. J. @ 
Beaumont, A.C.A. 


Mr. G. E. L. Whitmarsh and ME 
A. F. C. Kitchen, Incorporated Account 
ants, and Mr. S. Edgcumbe and Mr. DE 
Jewers, Chartered Accountants, are nowil 
practice at 15, Lemon Street, Truro, undet 
the style of Whitmarsh, Kitchen & Co, 


Mr. G. A. Armson, A.s.A.A., has retired 
from active practice in the firm of Armsom, 
Ward & Heron, Incorporated Accountant 
but remains available for consultation i 
special cases. 
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